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Truth is Mighty, BLE 


FRANK OLIVER HALL 


ee with a determined, confident, convinced, and 
well-organized group of people behind it will go farther 
than the truth held indifferently and proclaimed half= 
heartedly. I have seen error grab truth and choke her life 
out, while the friends of truth stood smilingly by and mur= 
mured, “‘Truth is mighty and must prevail.’’ Truth is 
mighty and will prevail provided she has a Paul, ready to be 
beaten, shipwrecked, starved, frozen, imprisoned, beheaded 
if only he can champion her cause; a Luther standing for what 
he believed in the face of his enemies, because, God helping 
him, he could not do otherwise; a Garrison—‘‘I will not 
compromise and I will be heard’’; a Murray, a Ballou, a 
Channing, a Theodore Parker,—and behind these a strong 
and increasing group of men and women ready to carry on 
and pay the price. Then truth wins, and she never wins 
under any other circumstances. 


[See article, “A United Liberal Church,” in this issue] 
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An Editorial Announcement 


REPORT having been published in the daily 
press that a change in the presidency of the 
American Unitarian Association is proposed, in a 
confidential circular letter addressed to fifty laymen 
and ministers of the denomination in various parts 


of the country, by a member and officer of the Uni- - 


tarian Laymen’s League, it becomes the duty of 
THE ReGISTER, Official organ of the Unitarian 
churches, to inform its constituency that until 
further notice we shall not entertain or publish 
in any department of the paper—news, correspond- 
ence, or editorial—any discussion of the subject. 
Plainly, this is administrative business within our 
Fellowship, which maintains the proper organiza- 
tion for the disposition of all questions of Unita- 
rian policy and personnel, namely, the American 
Unitarian Association. The interests of the free 
churches will be served best by proper respect for 
the established and regular order of procedure, and 
we submit our decision with confidence to our 
readers, who are virtually all active and influen- 
tial Unitarians in the United States and Canada. 


A Clean Oblation 


HE PRESIDENT is “an old-fashioned Ameri- 

can,” Says our cotemporary, the Manchester 
Guardian. He is “safe and sane.” His “most cau- 
tious habit suits the American public.” And then 
we turn and read his national Proclamation for 
this day of Thanksgiving. We agree with the 
English opinion. We have not had one like him 
in his office in our lifetime. There is a marked 
likeness to Lincoln in Mr. Coolidge, in the old- 
fashioned nature of the man, in his quiet caution, 
and when you get to the heart of him, in his 
humility. That is no pretense. There is no undue 
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consciousness. Something quite like childlikeness 
is in his simple expression of faith, as there was 
in Father Abraham. The child as the figure of the 
kingdom is very real to us. The kingdom is in- 
finitely more than innocence and faith; but it is 
these. The kingdom is a tremendous and complex 


struggle of forces and counter-forces that all good - 


people are striving to resolve and order for human 
peace and progress. 


4 
{ 
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But we should go insane with despair if we . 


could not return regularly from the striving to the 
Quiet that stills our restlessness, the Purity that 
expels our uncleanness, the Light that leads us out 
of the groping darkness. It will be said by the 
reader of that sentence, “It is true.” Lincoln knew. 
He wrote the first Thanksgiving Proclamation 
October 3, 1863. In it he said: | 
We have been the recipients of the choicest bounties 
of Heaven. We have been preserved these many years 
.in peace and prosperity. We have grown in numbers, 
wealth, and power, as no other nation has ever grown; 
but we have forgotten God. . . . It behooves us then to 
humble ourselves before the offended Power, to confess 


our national sins, and to pray for clemency: and forgive- 
ness. 


And Mr. Coolidge wrote in 1924: 


As the nation has prospered, let all the people show 
that they are worthy to prosper, by re-dedicating America 
to the service of God and man. ...I urge them to sup- 
plicate the Throne of Grace that they may gather strength 
from their tribulations, that they may gain humility from 
their victories, that they may bear without complaining 
the burdens that shall be placed upon them, and that 
they may be increasingly worthy in all ways of the bless- 
ings that shall come to them. 


All the world is kin, as these two are kin, in that 
beautiful experience and prayer. O Religion, thou 
art our all in all. 
days of our lives. 


A Great Seminary 


HEY HAVE ASKED US to speak a good word 

for Union Theological Seminary. It is suffer- 
ing with embarrassing success,—a pleasant exag- 
geration. It needs more money,—which is not an 
exaggeration. Blessings, we say, upon its diffi- 
culty, and let good people fill its coffers till they 
creak with the sound of bursting. Every dollar 
will be an investment in human welfare equal to 
any that we can name. Union is a magnificent 
monument of the Protestant principle of freedom, 
of the scientific method, of spiritual authority 
within the individual soul. It has its limitations, 
but its general character is sound and true. 
it asks for four millions, of which more than half 
has already been subscribed, what is that? There 
are 424 students this year going through the high 
discipline for real theological leadership. One of 
their objectives is to save the country and the 
world from the fundamentalist reaction, which at 
this time is a darkling cloud and a threatening 
storm over the souls of the millions. 

A recrudescence of authoritarian religion is 
among us. In other fields, the same thing is here, 
—an ugly, challenging fact. 
Union is in the front of the battle for the truth 
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Cause and effect! 


Keep us in thanksgiving all the 


Itt 
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_try. It approves no pietistic mediocrity. It seeks 


men, men of sense, men of vision, men of prophetic 
power, men for men. 
curriculum. Though there be natural and proper 
difference among its faculty members on the rela- 
tive importance of theology and history, on the 
one hand, and religious education and social ethics, 


‘on the other hand, the course the seminary sails 


is true. It is on the high sea of religious life. It has 
thirty-seven teachers, all chosen men who rank in 
character and scholarship. Union is undenomina- 


tional in name, and in fact it is somewhere be- 


tween what is called liberal orthodox and liberal. 
We approve it without reserve. 

The more obvious needs are a seven-story tower 
for offices and class-rooms, which will also fit into 
the beautiful architectural scheme; a refectory 
containing a dining-hall for students and living- 


quarters for younger members of the faculty; en- 


dowment for the library, for fellowships for foreign 
students, for a teachers’ retiring fund, and for the 


expansion of the foreign service department. To 
President A. C. McGiffert, president of the Semi- 


nary, in New York, one may write for further facts, 
They are satisfying. 


Beauty in Worship 


LOWLY, EVEN PAINFULLY, we are learn- 

ing that the church which starves the soul of 
beauty commits spiritual suicide. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, who entered worthily into the work nobly con- 
ceived and put in motion in the Second Church 
in Boston by Samuel R. Maxwell, has recently 
told our readers the plain facts about our free- 


_ church heresy of denuding the temples of all that 


would please the eye and in some degree the ear. 
And he has done more: he has told us what to do 
in our churches for beauty’s sake in the nurture 


_of holiness in the individual soul. Have we learned 


the eyil of pious vandalism? 

In Mr. Shippen’s own ministry he makes the 
word a fact. It must be repeated: We are crea- 
tures of sense. There is not one in mankind who 
prefers an abstract idea to a pictorial story; or a 
lonely contemplative barrenness to the harmony 


of heavenly music; or a passive part listening to 


one preacher and a soloist or quartet, to common 
participation of congregation and large choir in 
the worship. 

In the coming Christmas season we shall wit- 


ness again the pageantry which when well per- 


formed translates the soul into infinite reaches of 
ineffable spiritual joy. We have already heard 
a chorus consisting mainly of. the younger mem- 
bers of a congregation, assisted by talented soloists, 
render a Thanksgiving cantata which was an elo- 
quent and artistic oblation to the Great Giver; a 


testimony, also, to the musical resources of the 


average church. 
Patience, painstaking, and a deep love of the 


. 


Fis (Chitstiany Regie? 


It has no vagaries in its © 
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religiousness of music may be found in virtually 
every parish. And we need not wait for a classic 
expression of the liberal theology which must be 
in our symbolism. Such liberalism is already em- 
bodied in satisfactory forms, words, and ideas. It 
only remains for us to love the elements of our 
faith with such fervor and constancy that we shall 
naturally give outward token of them with in- 
vigorating enthusiasm and exalting conviction. 
We have a great, abundant content of spiritual 
truth, and the soul of the poet and singer and seer 
which is in eyen the least of us speaks with sheer 
desire. Let us no longer hunger. Let us be filled. 


New Catholic Journal 


NTERS the Roman Catholic Church into the 

field of weekly journals of opinion. Common- 
weal is its name, and it will be devoted to “litera- 
ture, the arts, and public affairs,” guided by ”or- 
thodox religious principles,” yet “not an authorita- 
tive or authorized mouthpiece of the Church.” 
Continuing its announcement, “Its pages will be 
open to writers holding different forms of Chris- 
tian belief, and in some cases to authors who do 
not profess any form of Christian faith.” That 
is, it will be “an open forum.” 

Nothing more interesting has recently been at- 
tempted in this country, and only in this country 
could such a thing be attempted. Whatever else 
the Roman idea is, adaptation to its environment 
when it is necessary to the church’s life is a prime 
factor. The late Cardinal Gibbons, most astute 
and far-seeing of all ecclesiastical managers, per- 
formed the greatest service in the history of the 
American hierarchy, and one of the most vital 
services in the world-wide communion, when he 
saved Rome a generation ago from the blunder of 
casting out all members of the Knights of Labor. 
The Catholics among the organized workers of 
this country were kept in their faith, and a new 
day was born which marked the intelligent par- 
ticipation of the church in all labor and social _ 
questions. To-day no denomination in America 
surpasses the Catholic Church in knowledge and 
practical interest in the social order. 

The Commonweal is a token of needed adapta- 
tion. It copies the general method of our familiar 
weeklies, and it is almost indistinguishable from 
them in appearance. In size, layout, typography, 
arrangement, it is so typical that if one sees the 
paper twenty feet off, one might take it for the Na- 
tion, the New Republic, the World Tomorrow, the 
Christian Century, or the other Catholic paper, 
America. Such is the imitative habit of editors! 
But this new journal will be well written, and free 
from direct controversial attacks. In other words, 
the Commonweal will have a distinct cultural value, 
and will appeal to the educated for the church’s 
sake. The first two numbers are in excellent taste 
throughout. The paper has a reason for being. 


Baldwin Comes Back Strong 


_ Protest against experimentation in government ? 


Sorra, November 4. 

HE OVERWHELMING RETURN of 

the Conservatives to power as a re- 
sult of the British parliamentary elec- 
tions on October 29 was a notable event, 
not only in British but in world history. 
It would be an error to expect, however, 
a radical change in British policy in 
world affairs as a result of the outspeak- 
ing of the British electorate. The Dawes 
Plan, with the series of events contem- 
plated under it for the pacification of 
the world, was approved by Liberals and 
Conservatives when they sat in the op- 
position benches. That project for the 
restoration of co-operation in the world, 
now being worked out by the withdrawal 
of- the French and Belgian occupational 
troops from occupied German areas, 
therefore had the approval of the men 
who have now been called back to govern 
the British Empire. Any alteration in 
minor details that may be put into effect 
by the Conservative cabinet is, therefore, 
exceedingly unlikely to be of such a scope 
as to affect the result of the Anglo- 
French co-operation toward international 
pacification. 


THE FRENCH and the German press, 
voicing the views of the “Left,” correctly 
interpret the verdict of the British elec- 
tor as a protest against experimentation 
in government. Government in Britain— 
both home and imperial—is an exact 
science to a greater extent than any- 
where else in the world. The furore 
which was caused among British voters 
by the explosion of the “Russian bomb” 
aptly illustrates this inherent British op- 
position to experimentation. The denial 
by Zinovieff, the Russian Soviet spokes- 
man, of the authenticity of his signa- 
ture to the letter urging the British 
Communist party to work and agitate 
against the effectiveness of the British 
army as a danger to peace, took nothing 
from the force of the British govern- 
ment’s protest to Ambassador Rakovsky 
against this bold attempt to carry on in 
Britain the Bolshevist propaganda which 
Moscow had solemnly renounced as a 
condition to the signing of the treaty 
with Great Britain. The question which 
the British elector asked himself in the 
closing hours before the election was: 
“How can the Labor party explain the 
error by which they placed it in the 
power of Soviet Russia to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Great Britain?” 
There is reason to believe that his deci- 
sion, expressed at the ballot-box, was 
largely the result of this and similar re- 
flections. The British elector made up 
his mind to return to the beaten track 
in the political life of his country. And 
he returned to it decisively. 

When he went down to defeat caused 
by a detail of his foreign policy, Ramsay 
MacDonald had accomplished one of the 
great feats of the combined conscience 
of civilization. He was powerfully and 
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8. I. TONJOROFF 


Buropean Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


initially instrumental in ending the “war 
after the war” against Germany.. With 
the active help of the progressive French 
“Left,” turning its back to the past and 
facing the future, he and the Labor party 
had substituted friendship for hostility, 
co-operation for warfare, in the relations 
between the defeated and the victorious 
world. There were internal grievances 
against him, such as continued unemploy- 
ment, although on a diminishing scale, 


Keystone Photograph 


“OUT AGAIN, IN AGAIN” 


England’s great ironmaster is restored 

to power because the voters believe he 

knows hard facts without illusions (and 
with moderated ideals) 


in Great Britain. The unemployed, or 
those menaced with unemployment, turned 
to the builders of industrial Britain— 
it is uncertain with what results in pros- 
pect—for relief from the menace. ° 

But MacDonald’s utterances imme- 
diately after the elections, and since, in- 
dicate that he does not regard the results 
of the election as a repudiation by the 
British people of the forward step he 
had taken, nor as a hamstringing of the 
Labor party and the progressive thought 
and feeling which it represents. The ac- 
tual gain of more than forty seats by 
that party gives solid ground for the 
assumption that MacDonald knew whereof 
he spoke in the face of the decisive Con- 
servative triumph. 

Stanley Baldwin, whom America had 
occasion to study at close range when he 
went to Washington to negotiate for the 
highly honorable undertaking by Great 
Britain to pay, the interest on her war 
indebtedness, is no novice to the respon- 


. 
sibilities of the highest office in the em- 
pire as he returns to it after the repudi- — 
ation of MacDonald by the electorate. 
His life has led him close—very close— 
to one of the problems that have over- 
thrown the idealist ex-Premier. AS a 
leading figure in the iron and steel in- 
dustry of Wales, he is in a position to 
know what industrial Britain needs, and 
how she feels. There is every reason to 
believe that Britain has again intrusted 
her destinies into safe and tried hands. 

As one of the great ironmasters of 
Britain, Premier Baldwin is in a position 
to realize concretely the things that must 
be done to stabilize the Continent and 
restore the purchasing power of Britain’s 
buyers, lamentably driven from her mar- 
ket by the disorganization and reduction 
of their capacity to consume and to buy. 
This representative of the industrial in- 
terests of his country finds many of the 
principal aims and needs of British in- 
dustry parallel with the great movement 
for the restoration of the world which 
will long be realized as MacDonald‘s 
chief achievement. 


IT WILL ALSO be realized, when the 
dust and smoke of the notable electoral 
battle shall have cleared, that the Labor 
party, intrusted with the power, never 
in its legislative career ventured upon 
paths which did not have the approval 
of the “Right” in the House of Commons 
on any detail involving revolutionary 
measures, For nine months, MacDonald 
governed at the head of a legislative 
minority. It was in the power of the 
Liberals at any time to vote the Labor 
party out of office on any measure of an 
ultra-radical measure. The fact that, 
with the exception of a few divisions 
over minor issues, the Liberals found no 
occasion to vote MacDonald out of office, 
clearly may be regarded as a striking 
indication of the Labor party and its 
chief. ; 

The pronouncements at the Conser- 
vative Club after the Conservative triumph 
may be taken as reassuring indications 
that British Conservatives do not regard 
it as their problem to undo the inter- 
national good that MacDonald did dur- 
ing his brief term of office—which was 
long in view of circumstances under 
which the Labor party governed. The 
assurances by Conservative leaders that 
the world is not to be plunged into fresh 
confusion and distress by a reversal of 
British international policy and aims is 
a pledge that Great Britain will stand by 
the promises which she internationally 
gave during the London conference, the 
beginning of the end of the World War 
in its second phase. 


An education which does not cultivate 
the will is an education that deprayes 
the mind.—<Anatole France. 

nt 


An American Shepherd of the Refugees 


Mr. Morgenthau’s story of his work under the League 


IX HUNDRED of us were eating a. 


Golden Rule dinner in the grand ball- 
room of the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. The dinner consisted of beef stew, 
apricots, bread and cocoa, and was pre- 
cisely the bill of fare used in the orphan- 
ages where the Near Hast Relief is car- 
ing for forty thousand children left father- 
less and motherless by the War and the 
equally destructive disasters which fol- 
lowed in its train. 

The beef stew was served in pottery 
bowls made by the children in the or- 


_ phanage at Jerusalem. The apricots were 


rehabilitation of the Greek refugees. 


s 


grown in vineyards tended by orphan boys. 
The cocoa was served in condensed milk 
eans to which handles had been welded 
by other orphans. All of which indicates 
the practical nature. of the Near East 
program. 

Hiyery family in the land is being asked, 
December 7, to serve a similar meal, 
eontributing the difference in the cost to 
similar food for the children of the or- 
phanages. 

President Coolidge contributed a letter 
fo the program. The Copley Plaza, which 
usually asks $600 for its banquet room, 
offered it free. Most of the food was 
given by Boston merchants. Pencils with 
which the guests wrote their checks were 
given by the manufacturer. Girls from 
the Junior League served as waitresses. 
The speakers, including President A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University 
and Henry Morgenthau, former ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, contributed the addresses. 

Possibly no man is better qualified to 
speak of conditions as they exist to-day 
in the regions covered by the Near East 
Relief than Henry Morgenthau, who the 
past year has been acting as chairman of 
the Greek Refugee Committee appointed 
by the League of Nations. The League 
entrusted him with $15,000,000 for the 
He 
has asked the League for $35,000,000 


more, and believes he will receive it. He 
remarked to me after the dinner: 
“The restoration of the Greeks and 


Armenians who were driven out of Asia 
Minor following the Smyrna holocaust is 
a League problem, because the Treaty of 
Lausanne left to the League supervision of 
the transfer of populations from Mace- 
donia to Asia Minor and Asia Minor to 
Greece. With that sum we can satisfac- 
torily settle in new homes the balance 
of the 1,200,000 transplanted Christians. 
Not only can we transplant them, we can 
make them an economic asset to their 
adopted country.” 

Acting as rehabilitating agent for more 
than one million homeless, hungry, demor- 
alized wanderers is a new character for Mr. 
Morgenthau to play. But he declares he 
has heartily enjoyed it. He will return to 
Greece in the near future and complete 
the work. Interest in the political cam- 
paign induced him to come back to this 


An interview by 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Author ‘‘The Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt’ 


country, for he is vitally interested in 
the trend of political opinion. He is an 
idealist of the Woodrow Wilson type, and 
is convinced that this nation will most 
quickly fulfill its destiny among the 
peoples of the world by realizing the 
Wilson ideals. For this reason he is an 
enthusiastic League of Nations man. At 
the recent assembly of the League, the 
fifth, he sat on the council, and was pres- 
ent at the meeting of the finance com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Morgenthau is a man of careful 
dress and precise manner. He is also a 
person of genial and captivating speech 
—whether he is speaking to six hundred 
or to one. His success as an ambassador 
and a public speaker it is not difficult to 
solve. 

“The people who read the religious 
papers,” I said to him, “wish to know two 
things, which I think you can tell them 
as well as any one. They want to know 
what is being done to-day for the ex- 
patriated Greeks and Armenians, and what 
the League of Nations is actually doing 
to bring in an era of peace and prosperity.” 

“It will give me pleasure,” he said “to. 
talk for the influential religious publi- 
cations. 

“This Near WHast Relief is a great 
cause. They wished me to come here, 
show myself, and lend what help I was 
able to this campaign. Did I make a 
good speech?” (He asked the question 
with the satisfied smile of a speaker who 
knows he has done well.) “I didn’t scold 
them. I wanted to. I wanted to when 
I compared the comfort and luxury I 
saw here with the pinched faces and rags 
of other audiences I have seen. Scolding 
does no good. You win by persuasion. 

“Try to imagine a million and a half 
people, children, women, and old men, 
driven into exile. Their factories have 
been destroyed. Their farms have been 
ruined, their vineyards cut down. They 
have been compelled to seek support in 
an alien land, among people themselves 
impoverished by the war. 

“We must remember that Greece was in 
the throes of disaster, having lost hun- 
dreds of thousands by death and imprison- 
ment. Though exhausted, she threw wide 
the gates. Yet the welcome, cordial as 
it was, would have utterly failed had not 
the League of Nations devised a plan. 
It appointed a rehabilitation committee, 
made me, an American, chairman, and 
gaye me two votes that I might control 
the situation. 

‘Let me say that England showed true 
nobility of soul in the crisis. Beset with 
troubles of her own, she made a liberal 
loan and assumed responsibility for many 
thousands of orphans. 

“When I arrived in Greece I found the 
refugees scattered all over the country 
without food or shelter. Athens had set 
apart her national theater on the Acropolis 


for their accommodation. The theater was 
crowded to the highest tier of boxes. It 
was something of a spectacle to stand on 
that stage and look out over the thou- 
sands of homeless to whom a corner there 
was the only home they knew. 

“They are not beggars. They ask for 
work. At first, work could not be found. 
Industry was at a standstill in Greece. 
Instead of taking additional help, fac- 
tories were discharging the help they had. 
Conditions have improved, however. 
Among the refugees were plenty of women 
who had never known.what it meant to 
do a stroke of work. Yet, now, they 
gladly toil ten and twelve hours a day at 
all sorts of drudgery that their children 
may have bread and shelter. They get 
on an average thirty cents a day for their 
labor, but that will support a family. 

-“Our funds were limited, and we could 
not meet every application. In fact, we 
were obliged to turn away many more 
than we could accept. Finally, we de- 
termined to take the people by families, 
as many as we could, make them self- 
supporting, and a real asset to the country 
of their adoption. We found where the 
family was from, what its occupation had 
been. If the occupation had been fishing, we 
procured a boat for it. If it had been 
raising tobacco, we placed it in the to- 
bacco district; if raising raisins, we gave 
it raisin land. Others who had been mer- 
chants in Macedonia and Asia Minor were 
set up in business in Athens. To-day, 
thirty per cent. of the retail business 
of that city-is in the hands of refugees, 
because, while the native Athenian is will- 
ing to work but eight hours, the refugee 
gladly works ten and twelve. The beauty 
of the whole situation is that the refugees 
are going to redeem exhausted Greece, 
for they are teaching the old inhabitants 
to work more intensively. Large areas of 
land. have been assigned them by the 
League of Nations, for raising grain. It 
is entirely possible that in the near future 
Greece will pass from an import nation 
to an export nation. 

“With regard to the orphans, we are 
also making them self-sustaining. The 
orphanages in Greece are all conducted 
on this principle. The boys and girls are 
being taught to sew, bind books, raise 
grapes, erect buildings, and conduct a 
business. America should take example 
from England, for England is doing a great 
deal more in Greece than we are. She 
is feeding to-day five orphans to our one. 

“In 1917 and 1918, we whipped our- 
selves into a state of exaltation. We 
have now lapsed back into a self-satis- 
fied state. We have not suffered enough. 
We are losing our own souls. I wish 
this company here to-night could hear 
those orphans sing, see them at work, 
watch them as they engage in American 
sports. I believe it is the duty of Amer- 
ica to help other nations who are strug- 
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gling against adverse conditions, to come 
back to normal.” 

“You-are evidently a League of Na- 
tions convert,’ I observed. 

“T am just back from the fifth assembly 
of the League,” he replied. ‘Despite the 
tremendous handicap of haying to face 
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problems affecting the world, without 
representing all the world—the United 
States, Germany and Russia not being 
members—I felt that the delegates were 
talking to the unrepresented as well as 
to the represented. Every man who par- 
ticipated in those deliberations realized 
that the decisions had world-wide effect. 
The earnestness and sincerity that pre- 
vailed convinced visitors and newspaper- 
men that the League had a place in world 
affairs. Scoffing and fault-finding were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

“Delegates from contending nations sat 
together. ‘As the debates lengthened, we 
could see that enmities were being 
softened, and that the representatives 
meeting over the council table and at 
social gatherings. were coming to better 
understandings. A striking illustration of 
the League’s function as a well-developed 
organism for exchange of ideas and adjust- 
ment of widely different policies and no- 
tions, was the work of the six sections. 
The sections were international in the 
fullest sense of that term. They dealt 
with concrete problems. WHach of them 
met once and sometimes twice a day 
throughout the fortnight of the conference. 
It was a great thing to see delegates far 
from the scene of a certain given: prob- 
lem taking active part in the discussion 
and showing their knowledge of, and in- 
terest in, questions that affected them only 
as it affected international interests in 
general. 

“Frequently the advice and judgment of 
these disinterested members of the sec- 
tions were of direct value in arriving 
at conclusions. 

“In the committee meetings, more repre- 
sentative and larger in size than any in- 
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ternational deliberative bodies ever as- 
sembled before, was a determined spirit 
of forbearance. It was more than that. 
It was an anxiety to understand and not 
antagonize. Wach delegate spoke for his 
government. But each made it plain that 
he was at Geneva to join in the search 
for a common road along which all might 
travel with safety and comfort. 

“The assembly was in earnest. Those 
with mere platitudes met with no ap- 
plause and seant attention. But speakers 
who expressed thought, who evolved con- 
structive ideas, who struck for a high 
standard of international understanding, 
commanded close attention. In my judg- 
ment, this was deeply significant. 

“With reference to the manner in which 
my report of our activities in Greece was 
received, let me say that the Council 
listened with profound sympathy, and 
showed gratitude that an American had 
undertaken the service. I had gone over 
my report with the finance committee 
first, before presenting it to the Council, 
because I was asking for $35,000,000 more 
to complete the work. We sought and 
received the Council’s approval. 

“Let me tell you of my personal ex- 
perience with the finance committee be- 
fore which I went with my appeal for 
additional funds. Comprised of able finan- 


“aecrue to international relations. 
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ciers, headed by Sir James Arthur 
Salter, one of the best executive secre-_ 
taries I have ever met, it severely cross-ex- 
amined me for four hours. The members — 
seemed to think of themselves as prose- 
euting attorneys who had to probe for 
the real facts. They wished to be con- 
vinced of the soundness of my demand, 
its justice, and the benefit that would 
First 
and last they thought of themselves as 
defenders of the League treasury. They 
would not be committed to a Greek loan, 
however appealing and deserving, until 
they saw that the appeal had a sound 
financial basis, that the money would 
accomplish its purpose, and that costs 
and securities had been correctly stated. 
They took this attitude because they real- 
ized that their decision with reference 
to Greece would affect the fortunes of 
many other countries needing financial 
aid. The reputation of the League for 
sound judgment, reliable decisions, and 
impartial distribution of justice is a pre- 
cious asset. 

“Personal observation convinces me 
that, though fifty-two nations are now 
represented in the councils, the League 
cannot become the world-reconstructing 
force it may become until Germany, Rus- 
sia, and the United States are members.” 


Seriptural Hymns 


HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON 


IX 
“O Life, that Maketh All Things New!” 
(Hymn and Tune Book, No. 375) 


MORNING spent with Jesus, a morn- 
ing in the open sunshine on the Gali- 
lean hills where the flowered slopes meet 
the sparkling waters of the sky-blue sea, 
a morning of golden hours all too short 
under the inspiration of that wonderful 
personality, so simple yet so majestic. 
Such an experience does this hymn pic- 
ture to the imagination. That life which 
Jesus lived and, preaching, strove to share 
with all humanity: the precious pearl 
of the kingdom of heaven, the hidden treas- 
ure buried deep in the heart of man wait- 
ing for his conscious self to take posses- 
S1on. 


Read the lines of the stanzas, or better 


sing them, and follow the scenes they paint ; 
scenes that, like a panorama of open coun- 
try, increase in glory and magnificence 
until they plunge into the brilliant horizon. 
In the first stanza, one is led forth to 
green and fertile fields on an early sum- 
mer morning, where standing in the cool 
air and glorious sunshine, decay and 
death, sickness and sin become figments 
of a horrid dream. The all-pervasive 
spirit of God smooths such disfigurements 
away, and His universe appears the per- 
fect thing it is, all beauty, joy, and love. 
The second stanza shifts from the out- 
ward to the inward life, and as the feet 
were led into the fields, so now are the 
thoughts guided to the spirit which the 
lovely meadows symbolize: that blissful 


understanding and attitude of peace and 
good-will among kindred, sympathetie 
lives peculiarly associated with the Christ- 
mas season, but which must pervade all 
time when the kingdom comes. So those 
who seek it are oftentimes one soul in 
their glimpses of the beatific vision. “TI 
(Continued on page 1143) P 


O Life That Maketh 
All Things New 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW 


O Life, that maketh all things new,— 
The blooming earth, the thoughts 
of men,— 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 
In gladness hither. turn again. 


From hand to hand the greeting 
flows, 
... From eye to eye the signals run, 


From heart to heart the bright hope 
glows; 
+ The seekers of the Light are one. 


One in the freedom of the Truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 

One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God; 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, | 
The sense of life that knows. no- 
death, — 
The Life that maketh all things 


new. ; 
Ai 


f} 


> 
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and ye shall find” (Matt. vii. 7). 
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(Continued from page 1142) 
am the vine, 
(John xv.5). 


'. The third stanza strives to enumerate 
some of the wondrous possessions of those 


souls associated in the heavenly quest. 
Truth is vouchsafed to the seeker. “Seek 
And oh, 
the joy of the seeking and the joy of 
the contact with like-minded humanity 
burning with fellow feeling over these 
higher aspirations! “The truth -shall 
make you free,” said Jesus (John viii, 32). 


Yea, free from sin and death and, thus 


-to bring this about. 


proceeds the stanza, the seekers and the 
finders are one in everlasting life with 
God. “I am the way, the truth and the 


ye are the _ branches’. 
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life’ (John xiv.6). “I am in the Father 
and the Father in me” (John xiv. 10). 
Could. there be in four short lines a better 
or more vivid picture of the state of mind 
and the outward activity, the faith and 
the works, of the seeker after good? 

_The fourth stanza continues the de- 
scription, closing in the grand climax of 
the opening line, of all that the freedom 
of the truth may mean. It brings to 
mind that ideal spirit depicted in the 
Sermon on the Mount, that wise man who 
built his house upon a rock, one of the 
blessed, with character formed and 
rounded by the precepts of that immortal 
discourse; not of the salt which has lost 
its savar, but one who possesses in his 
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vision of good a light which cannot be hid. 

So the Prophet of Nazareth, gathering 
his disciples about him, taught them to 
pray “Thy kingdom come.” He could show 
them the way, and point unerringly to 
the truth, and the life, but each must 
seek and find for himself. 

Small as a grain of mustard seed, yet 
infinitely great in potentiality, the king- 
dom coming with power is the spirit of 
universal life which -transforms the dark- 
ness and casts its healing and illuminat- 
ing beams over all nature, giving it at 
onee a spiritual meaning and an immortal 
significance, while to the children of God 
it assures a reasonable universe, a loving 


-Father, and eternal life. 


A United Liberal Church . 


A well-organized lie prospers more than unorganized truth 


FRANK OLIVER HALL 


Professor of Homiletics, Crane Theological School 


OME OF US have waited many years 

for a strong united liberal movement. 
We have been part of several attempts 
About forty years 
ago, it seemed to me extremely important 
that the liberals of several denominations, 
especially of two denominations, the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist, should get to- 
gether, reorganize their forces, unite their 
strength, and set forth on an organized 


_campaign to convert the world. I said as 


much, whereupon I was squelched. Those 
who opposed thought the project treason- 
able.- Those who agreed said, “Sh-h-h-, 
wait! Such things cannot be hurried. In 
the process of time, the conservatives will 
disappear. The fates are on our side. 
Time works with us and for us. Be 
patient.” 

_ I have been patient forty years, and 
now I wish that I had not been. My 
youthful impulse was right. Youthful 
impulses generally are right. If instead 
of awaiting the slow process of evolution, 
we had created a revolution forty years 
ago, or twenty-five years ago, we might 
to-day be a part of a really united liberal 
church. Instead of that the two churches 
which should have been in the lead of a 


_ great and ever increasing army, have 


- been stationary, 


marking time, have 
numerically remained the same, or de- 
ereased, while the population of the coun- 
try has doubled, and then doubled again. 

We shall be told, as we have been a 


‘hundred times, that mere numbers are 


of no great consequence. It is of vastly 
more importance that one should be on the 
side of truth, even though one stands 
alone, than that he should run with the 
multitude. The human race is like an 
army on the march. Such an army throws 
out scouts in advance to determine the 


feasibility of occupying new territory. . 


_ This is a position of great peril and great 


ry 


honor, 
bands of scouts, the advance guard, than 


It is better to belong to the little 


it is to belong to the main army. (How 


often I have said that for my own consola- 


tion and the comfort of my associates!) 
Truth is mighty and must prevail. We 
ean. trust truth to take care of itself. 
Truth recovers if she is run over by a 
freight train. Error dies of lockjaw7if 
she seratches her finger. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of blessed memory said that, and 
believed it. I do not. A 

A lie with a determined, confident, con- 
vinced, and well-organized group of people 
behind it will go farther than the truth 
held indifferently and proclaimed half- 
heartedly. I have seen error grab truth 
and choke her life out, while the friends 
of truth stood smilingly by and murmured, 
“Truth is mighty and must prevail.” 
Truth is mighty and will prevail provided 
she has a Paul, ready to be beaten, ship- 
wrecked, starved, frozen, imprisoned, be- 
headed if only he can champion her cause ; 
a Luther standing for what he believed in 
the face of his enemies, because, God 
helping him, he could not do otherwise; 
a Garrison—‘“I will not compromise and 
I will be heard”; a Murray, a Ballou, a 
Channing, a Theodore Parker,—and be- 
hind these a strong and increasing group 
of men and women ready to carry on 
and pay the price. Then truth wins, and 
she never wins under any other circum- 
stances. 

As for error, is it weak? What church 
is increasing faster than any other in 
America to-day? If we deal in percent- 
ages, the Mormon. - One hundred and fifty 
per cent. in twenty years. If there was 
ever a transparent and vicious fraud, 
certainly Mormonism deserves that de- 
scription. But what a united church it 
is! What a superb organization stands 
behind this silly superstition! How 
shrewdly the rulers govern, and with 
what amazing fidelity the members of the 
order obey their superior officers! ‘That 
is the secret. 
ordination, obedience. 

What other church is next in order, 
as far as increase in numbers is con- 
cerned? Speaking in round numbers, the 


Union, organization, sub-- 


Southern Baptist. A million and a half 
converts in twenty years. What is the 
fundamental tenet of this advancing de- 
nomination? Immersion. If one is to be 
saved from eternal hell in the next world, © 
he must be plunged under water, to the last 
hair, in the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, in this world. Can 
you conceive of anything more fantastic? 
And yet this is the church which dictates 
to the legislature of North Carolina 
law to the effect that no book or instrue- 
tor teaching evolution shall have a place 
in the publie schools. What influence 
have we of the disunited liberal church 
with the legislature of North Carolina? 
None. Truth is mighty; but William 
Jennings Bryan is mightier, unless you 
ean get as able an orator as Bryan to 
advocate truth’s cause and win adherents. 

During the World War, I preached in 
a Southern city on ‘The Liberal Inter- 
pretation of Reward and Punishment.” 
The sermon was reported at some length 
in the Monday morning paper. The next 
day I tried to buy a few extra copies, 
and to my astonishment could find none, 
I was told later that agents of the 
Southern Baptist church had bought up 
the edition and suppressed it. That in- 
terested me so much as a piece of re- 
markable strategy that I went the next 
Sunday to hear the pastor of the most 
popular Southern Baptist church preach. 
There was an immense audience. -Among 
other things, the preacher won the interest 
of his audience by answering questions 
which were sent to the desk on slips of 
paper by members of the congregation. 
A mother sent such a question. She 
explained that she had a boy “over there” 
fighting for his country. He was a good 
boy, a loving son, clean and pure-hearted, 
but he had never openly confessed Christ, 
or been baptized, or joined the church. 
His mother’s heart was anxious about 
him and she wanted to know, if ‘he was 
killed in battle—he might be dead then for 
all she knew—whether there was any 


ts 
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hope of his salvation. The pastor read 
the question slowly, paused so that the 
audience could grasp the full import of 
the situation, and then answered with 
an emphatic “No.’’ No matter what kind 
of life a man may have lived, or with 
what self-sacrifice he gave himself for 
humanity, or how he died, if he had not 
openly accepted Christ as his atoning 
Saviour and been baptized into the body 
of Christ, it was hell for him to all 
eternity. : he 

And this is the church which teaches 
the South, dictates laws to her legisla- 
tures, and customs and ideas to her 
people. And our disunited liberal church, 
in that part of the country, is insignificant. 

What is the moral of all this? If the 
liberals are ever going to accomplish any- 
thing worth while, they must become a 
united liberal church indeed. We must 
get together, stand together, work together, 
and go out to win converts to our ideas, 
adherents to our organization. I am per- 
fectly well aware that numbers are not of 
supreme importance, but they are impor- 
tant. They spell influence. For instance, 
I am a trustee of a certain organization 
representing various denominations. <A 
while ago there was a vacancy in the 
representation of the Unitarian Church. 
The name of an eminent Unitarian was 
proposed to fill this vacancy. One of the 
trustees, representing a huge denomina- 
tion, opposed. “Why have a representa- 
tive of the Unitarian Church at all?” 
said he, “The whole Liberal Church, so 
called, Unitarian and Universalist com- 
bined, does not comprise a quarter of one 
per cent. of the total membership in the 
Christian churches of America. They 
are numerically of no consequence.” 

Some of us insisted that influentially 
we were not insignificant and the Uni- 
tarian was elected, but I confess that [ 
was humiliated. All that I had ever 
heard or ever said about advance guards, 
and about leaven working in the meal 
until the whole should be leavened, did 
not console me. Before I finish my life 
work I want to be a part of a big, grow- 
ing, determined, enthusiastic, united 
liberal church, going forth conquering and 
to conquer. I regret with all my heart 
that I have not been a part of such a 
movement for the last forty years, but 
have seen the force of liberalism largely 
dissipated. I am convinced that if the 
religious liberals of America could unite, 
we could organize such a revival of sane 
religion as America never saw. 

But how? 

When the community church movye- 
ment first appeared above the horizon, I 
hoped that the hour had struck. Does 
the Community Church open the door 
through which we are to enter the United 
Liberal Church? I wish I could believe it 
did. Rather it seems to me that the Com- 
munity Church movement is likely further 
to disintegrate what little coherence the 
liberal church possesses. I have dear 
friends in that movement, who believe in 
it mightily, and I bid them Godspeed. But 
some have come from the Unitarian 
Church, and that church is so much 
weaker for their departure. Some have 
gone from the Universalist Church and 
left certain of our ships adrift without 
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pilots. This does not strengthen the 
liberal movement. It weakens it. 

If this meant that we are on the way 
to a united liberal church to be called 
by a new name, we ought to hail the 
movement with joy. Names are of small 
consequence, though some of us love the 
name Unitarian, which stands for unity, 
and Universalist, which stands for the 
philosophy of the Universal. But if Com- 
munity, which stands for communion and 
things held in common, is the magic name, 
let’s rally under that flag and thus achieve 
a United Liberal Church. But does the 
Community Church solve the problem? I 
have studied the movement with some 
care, and much sympathy, and.I have 
frankly come to the conclusion that it 
does not. 

In a large city like New York or Boston, 
a community church is organized, and the 
result is a new liberal church, made up of 
elements which have been drawn away 
from other and older liberal churches to 
their weakening and perhaps to their un- 
doing. Nothing has been gained except 
to add one more name to the two hun- 
dred and two names of denominations in 
America. I have studied the faces of 
those attending Community Church in a 
great city. There is a Unitarian. . He 
used to be an officer of such and such a 
Unitarian chureh. That church must 
miss his fellowship and his services. 
There is a Universalist, a former leader 
in the Young People’s Christian Union. 
I wonder what his organization does with- 
out him. And there is a generous and 
noble-minded Jew. He used to hold up 
the hands of a certain liberal rabbi. He 
must be missed. And there, and there, 
and there are students, young men and 
women, splendid boys and girls upon 
whom some of us had depended to carry 
on our work when we lay it down. 

That is the way it seems to work in 
this city—the formation of a new liberal 
church, to the weakening of other and 
older liberal churches. 

And how does it work in the smaller 
community? A friend of mine, who has 
given more time to the subject than I 
have, and has had opportunity for wider 
observation, tells me that this is the 
way, in many instances, the movement 
works out. 

Here is an overchurched rural com- 
munity, two thousand people, more or 
less, and ten rival, perhaps antagonistic 
denominational churehes, dragging out a 
miserable existence. Some enthusiast has 
heard of the community church movement, 
gets representatives of the various 
churches together, and proposes a union 
under the new name. The idea kindles 
the imagination of the people. They will 
forget their differences and come together 
in one large and splendid church, as they 
support one large and splendid public 
school. So nine of the smaller churches 
are closed, and they all gather in the 
largest and best-equipped building. Some 
of the smaller churches are sold, and the 


money used to enlarge and equip the new. 


Community Church. 

Then the question rises as to the choice 
of a minister. Who shall be the leader? 
Various names are proposed. Some one 
suggests a man of fine ability, great ora- 
torical power, attractive personality, 
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- Who is he? If he has been a Unitarian, 

the Presbyterians will not have him. If 
he has been a Universalist, the Methodists 
will vote against him. If he has been a 
rabbi, the Baptists will turn their backs 
upon him. Who is ultimately chosen? 
Some one with orthodox antecedents and 
orthodox sympathies. Who becomes 
superintendent of the school of religion? 
A Methodist. Who is elected chairman of 
the board of trustees? A Presbyterian. 
Who is president of the Women’s Society? > 
A Baptist. What songbook is chosen for 
the church service? Oh, something con- 
taining the dear and familiar old hymns: 
“Saved by the blood,” “Jesus paid it all,” 
“Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 
What lessons are used in the Sunday- 
school? Why, the International Lessons, 
of course, because the teachers are so 
familiar with them and there is so much 
material easily procured. And so the re- 
sult is one big orthodox church in the 
community instead of a number of smaller 
organizations, some at least of which are 
liberal. And how do the liberals feel? 
Lonesome, forlorn, disappointed. What 
happens? Quietly they stay away from 
church, drop into the background, dis- 
appear. Or else there is an open revolt’ 
and the reorganization of a liberal church 
to run opposition to the now stronger 
and more influential orthodox organiza- 
tion. The movement had resulted not in 
a gain for liberalism, but a loss; not in a 
united liberal church, but in the snuffing 
out of what liberal organization already 
existed. 

My friend tells me that according to his 
observation that is the way it works out 
in many instances, and it is easy to see, 
that such is likely to be the tendency. Or, 
on the other hand, if the liberals in the 
community should manage to become the 
dominating influence in the new Com- 
munity Church, what will the orthodox 
do about it? Are those who have. been 
steeped in orthodoxy from birth likely 
to be satisfied with a glorified and sancti- 
fied forum? I believe in the forum, 
but there is dynamite in it, and dynamite 
does not unite. 

I do not share the enthusiasm of some 
of my friends for the Community Church. 

What then is the answer to the prob- 
lem? How shall we achieve a United 
Liberal Church? 

I can think of no better way than to 
set about the business directly and with 
determination.. Dr, Peter Ainslie, of the 
Disciples of Christ, or so-called Camp- 
bellites, and chairman of the Association 
for Promoting Christian Unity, a while 
ago applied for fellowship in many de- 
nominations, Presbyterian, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, and so on. He did not get very 
far, but it seems to me that we of the 
liberal churches could go far along that 
road. We haye an interchangeable fel- 
lowship. A member does not forfeit. fel- 
lowship in one denomination by entering 
the fellowship of another. Suppose that 
fifty Universalist clergymen should in 
unison apply for the fellowship of the 


Unitarian Church, and fifty Unitarian 


clergymen should at the same time apply > 
for the fellowship of the Universalist 
Church, and this haying been achieved 
the hundred should seek fellowship in the 
(Continued on page 1162) 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samugt A. Exior, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fuuuer, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisn, D.D., Secretary 
W. Forszs Rosertson, Assistant Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rev. Augustus D. Smith, a retired 
minister of our fellowship, died in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., on October 22. 

Rey. George W. Cutter died in Arling- 
ton, Mass., on October 25, aged eighty 
years. He had held pastorates at Arling- 
ton, Buffalo, N.Y., Newport, R.I., and 
Neponset, Mass. 

Rey. Robert BE. Starkey was ordained 
at Willow Place Chapel, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on November 2. 

Rey. Frederick L. Weis was ordained 
at the Third Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
on November 9. 

Rey. Francis P. Daniels was installed 
at Milford, N.H., on Monday evening, 
November 24. 

Rey. Harry Foster Burns has resigned 
at Baltimore, Md. Mr. and Mrs. Burns 
will sail for Europe at an early date. 

Rev. Henry J. Adlard was installed at 
Des Moines, Friday evening, October 17. 

Miss Marion Fisher, Tuckerman School 
graduate, began her work as parish as- 
sistant and church-school director for 
the Peoples Church at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
on October 14. 

The preaching appointments of . Field 
Secretary Patterson for the past month 
have been at Des Moines, Ta., Charles: 
town, Manchester, and Wilton, New 
Hampshire: 


The new church at Hartford, Conn., 
will be dedicated November 30. 

The new church of the First Unita- 
rian Society at Portland, Ore., was dédi- 
cafed November 16, . 


In the New York District 


Ridgewood, N.J., has just called to its 
ministry Rev. Joseph 8S. Loughran, who 
was recently admitted to fellowship by 
the Middle States Committee. Mr. 


‘Loughran was formerly a Catholic priest, 


and has a record of successful pastoral 
work in Los Angeles, Calif. The congre- 
gations of the church have increased 
materially since Mr. Loughran began his 
work there the middle of September. 


- Rey. William S. Walshe, who was re- 
cently admitted to fellowship by the 


“Middle States Committee, has been for 


several years an itinerant street preacher, 
working in all the large cities along the 
Atlantic seaboard. He served for a 
time as volunteer chaplain at Fort Moul- 
trie, S.C. He was received into mem- 
bership in the Charleston church last 
Palm Sunday. 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW 


to attend 


THE 100th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


of the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


BOSTON, MAY 10th to 17th, 1925 


Plans for the Centenary Celebration 


The Centenary Commission, of which 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote is the executive 
secretary, and which has in hand the ar- 
rangements for celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association next spring, May 
10-17, 1925, is steadily pushing forward 
its plans. Last winter, a lecture on “The 
Rise of Unitarianism in America,” ilus- 
trated by lantern slides, was widely cir- 
culated among our churches. The slides 
and outline of this lecture may still be 
had by churches which have not used it, 
upon application to the denominational 
headquarters in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, or San Francisco. 


Outline Studies in Unitarianism 

This fall, five “Outline Studies in Uni- 
tarianism”’ have been printed, one a “His- 
tory of Unitariansm,” covering thirty 
lessans; the other, four courses of eight 
lessons each, on “American Unitarian- 
ism,” “Unitarian Thought,” ‘“Hminent 
Unitarians,” and “Unitarians and Social 
Reform.” These Outline Studies are in- 
tended for use by the older classes in 
Sunday-schools, or in Alliance branches, 
or other adult groups. They give the 
main historical facts, and are accom- 
panied by guides to outside reading. They 
are sold at five cents a copy, except for 
the course on the “History of Unitarian- 
ism,’? which ‘is ten cents. Copies may be 
secured at any of the denominational 
headquarters. It is hoped that one or 
more of these courses will be taken up 
for study in all our churches during the 
winter, 


The Centenary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association 

By one of the most extraordinary co- 
incidences of history, the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association were organ- 
ized upon two consecutive days, May 25 and 
26, 1825,—although neither group knew 
until later what the other was about. 
In recent years, there has been a steadily 
growing intercourse between the two as- 
sociations, so that very naturally there 


has been consultation between them as 
to the joint observance of this centenary 
year. When Mr. Foote was in England 
last summer, he had several consultations 
on the subject with the Centenary Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian’ Association. The American Unita- 
rian Association greatly desires to have 
present at our celebration next May a 
strong delegation of. British Unitarians, 
as well as representatives of Unitarian- 
ism from Continental Europe; and we 
are also eager to send an equally strong 
delegation to London for the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association meetings, 
and to Cologne for the later meetings 
of the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, which will be held the first 
week in July. In order to enable those 
who wish to do so to attend both the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and that of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the former will be observed in Bos- 
ton during the week beginning May 10, 
the latter in London during the week 
beginning May 31. The Cunard steamship 
Scythia, which is scheduled to sail from 
Boston on Thursday, May 21 (due in 
Liverpool Friday, May 29), offers the best 
opportunity for reaching England in time 
for the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association meetings. The Centenary 
Commission has already reserved a large 
number of places on this steamship to 
accommodate British and Continental dele- 
gates, as well as the Americans who are 
expected to go over in time for the British 
celebration. It is hoped that many Uni- 
tarians who are planning to go abroad early 
next summer will arrange their plans so 
as to travel by this ship. All who wish 
to do so are advised to consult the secre- 
tary of the Centenary Commission, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, as to the reserva- 
tion of places. 


British Bachange Ministers 

One of the most important and signifi- 
eant features of the coming centenary of 
the two associations is the exchange of 
ministers which. will take place early in 
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the spring. Five of the leading English 
Unitarian ministers have been granted 
leave of absence by their churches that 
they may come to this country for speak- 
ing tours. The ministers in question are: 
Rey. John C. Ballantyne, Mill Street Mis- 
sion, Liverpool; Rev. R. Nicol Cross, M.A., 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, London; Rey. J. 
Cyril Flower, M.A., Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge; Rey. Alfred Hall, M.A., B.D., 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield; and Rey. Law- 
rence Redfern, M.A. B.D., Ullet Road 
Church, Liverpool. None of them has 
visited America before except Mr. Red- 
fern, who spent a year in the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1914. These visitors are 
expected to arrive about the middle of 
March, and will at once start on tours which 
will take them to the different parts of the 
country, bringing them back to Boston by 
May 10 for the centenary of the American 
Unitarian Association, followed by the 
sailing of the Scythia on the twenty-first. 
The itineraries for these visitors are now 
being prepared. It is hoped that between 
them they may visit a majority of our 
churches and speak at all those local and 
district conferences which meet between 
March 20 and May 10. The secretary of 
the Centenary Commission, as soon as 
the itineraries can be arranged, will notify 
the ministers of chyrches and the secre- 
taries of conferences, along the several 
routes of travel to be followed by our 
visitors, as to the dates upon which they 
may be expected. The secretary welcomes 
suggestions from churches and confer- 
ences as to how the visitors can best serve 
them; but those who write are asked to 
bear in mind that on journeys such as 
are proposed, the time when the visitor 
can come is generally limited to one or 
two specific dates, and he cannot spend 
a Sunday in every church along his line 
of travel! 


Southern Churches Visited 


The general field secretary, Mr. Hunt, 
attended the dedication of our church at 


Washington, and has returned from 
visits to the churches at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Scott 


resigned at Knoxville early in the sum- 
mer. Services, however, were begun the 
second week in September under the 
leadership of Rey. D. M. Welch, who is 
teaching at the high school in that city. 
Congregations are increasing each Sun- 
day, and new members are being added. 

At Lynchburg, Va., the lot which the, 
Association has owned for some years 
has been sold. and. authorization has 
been given for the purchase of a new lot 
in the central part of the city. The city 
has recently appropriated $75,000 for the 
improvement and beautifying of a series 
of steps running from the business sec- 
tion to the residential section of the city. 
This work is now under construction. 
It has been possible for the Association, 
through the interest of the president of 
the church, to obtain a lot on one of the 
terraces near the head of the flight of 
steps. 
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President’s Appointments 


. The most important of the recent ap- 
pointments of the president of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Eliot, was on October 26, 
when he preached the sermon for. the 
dedication of the new All Souls Church 
in Washington, D.C. Then followed a 
number of meetings in New York; includ- 
ing a visit to the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship, 
and a dinner of welcome given by the 
Church Unity Federation to the Bishop 
of Gloucester. 

On November 6 he presided all day at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, and was re- 
elected president of that inclusive and 
progressive organization. On Sunday, 
November 9, he preached in the morning 
at Leominster, Mass., and in the evening 
took part in the ordination of Mr. Weis 
at the Third Church in Dorchester, Mass. 
On Monday, he presided at a luncheon in 
Boston in honor of Sir Henry Lunn, and 
later addressed the Boston Association 
of Ministers. The board of directors of 
the Association met on November 11, and 
immediately after the meeting the presi- 
dent left for Buffalo, where for two days 
he attended the annual meeting of the 
American Council of the World Alliance, 
making an address at the closing session. 

On November 16 he was the preacher 
at the University of Chicago, and on the 
following day met the Unitarian minis- 
ters of the Chicago district at luncheon. 
During the succeeding week he kept ap- 
pointments in Wisconsin, and returned 
to Chicago for a meeting on November 21 
of the directors of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. On Sunday, November 
23, he spoke in Chicago at the Sunday 
Evening Club, and returned to Boston on 
the following day, stopping off at Albany 
to see the new church. His next Sunday 
appointments are on November 30, at 
the dedication of the new church in 
Hartford, Conn., and on December 7 at 
Milton Academy. 


Department of Religious Education 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held in 
Montreal, Canada, on October 27 and 28, 
this being the first time in its history 
that the Society has held a meeting in 
Canada. The Church of the Messiah, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, minister, welcomed 
the assembly, and provided supper for 
all present on the closing evening, besides 
entertaining delegates from other places. 
Dr. Lawrance, president of the Society, 
called the meeting to order, and the or- 
ganization was completed by choosing 
Rey. William J. Irvine, member of the 
Dominion Parliament and minister of 
the Church of Our Father, in Ottawa, 
as clerk. Dr. Snow then conducted a 
service of worship. This was followed 
by an address on “The Real Aim of Reli- 
gious Edueation,” by Prof. Ernest M. 
Best, of the School of Religious Edu- 
cation, McGill University. : 

On Tuesday afternoon, the president of 
the Society gave an address on “Some 
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Present-Day Movements in Religious Edu- 
cation.” Professor Best spoke on “How 
to Teach the Religion of Jesus.” This 
gave practical illustration of his address 
of the evening before, the two making a 
pleasing and helpful impression on those 
present. 


Teacher Training Course 


The principal activity of the New 
York office of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education has centered this month 
around the training school for teachers, 
of which preliminary announcement was 
made last month. In the course on 
“Types of Teaching,’ besides the speakers 
then announced, four others will be 
heard. Miss D. Louise Henderson, reli- 
gious education director at All Souls, 
will discuss “Teaching Technique’; Rey. 
Elbert W. Whippen, leader of the Com- 
munity Church at White Plains, will 
speak on “The Teacher as Discoverer”; 
Miss Sara L. Patrick, religious education 
director of the Community Church, will 
present “The Play Way”; and the new 
director at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, Leonard A. Stidley, will speak 
on “Worship.” Ten sessions in all are’ 
to be held, on Tuesday of each week, be- 
ginning at 5.15. At 7 p.m., the class 
will reassemble for a course on ‘The 
Pupil,” by Rey. Elizabeth Padgham of 
Rutherford, N.J. At the opening ses- 
sion, sixteen members were enrolled, in- 
cluding one Presbyterian and two Uni- 
versalists. 4 


First a School, Then a Church 


About two years ago, this department, 
in co-operation with the Department of 
Church Extension, resolved to try the ex- 
periment of developing a liberal church 
by beginning with the church school. In 
May, 1922, Miss Ella B. Cook made a pre- 
liminary survey of Jamaica, perhaps the 
most rapidly growing part of greater 
New York, and in September of that year 
a trained director of religious education, 
Miss Mary Lawrance, was put in charge 
of the work. She gathered together 
people interested in religious training, 
and assembled a school of religion, The 
second year, the center was moved about 
two miles farther east, to Hollis, the resi- 
dential center of Jamaica, where the 
school is now held. At present it num- 
bers about fifty members. A young 
people’s religious union was soon or- ° 
ganized, named the “Hollis Pioneers,” 
and also a vigorous Alliance branch, 
whose members are devoted to the new 
movement, Preaching services have been _ 
held at intervals, and now the church 
has come naturally out of this work of 
religious education. On the evening of 
November 12, with thirty-six people pres- 
ent, the Liberal Community Church 
(Unitarian) of Hollis, a name chosen 
unanimously by those present, was or- 
ganized. Twenty-seven adults signed 
the covenant, besides several of the 
younger group who desired to be asso- 
ciated from the first with the church. 

Regular preaching services began on 
Sunday, November 16, when Dr. Law- 
rance occupied the pulpit and conducted 
a service of recognition for the new mem- 
bers, at their request. a 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gattacuer, President 
Miss Loutsr Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Caroue S. Atuerton, Secretary 
Miss Exisanets B. Tuacunr, Asst. Secretary 


Meetings at 25 Beacon Street in 
December 

_ The Monday Conference of Alliance 

branches will be held in Channing Hall, 

Boston, Mass., Monday, December 1, at 


10.30 a.m. Subject: Appeals, presented 
by Miss Effie E. Whitman, chairman; 
‘Southern Work, presented by Mrs. 
James A. Bailey, secretary. Presiding 


officer, Miss Pffie E. Whitman, New Eng- 
-land vice-president. All branch officers 
are urged to attend and take notes. 
Social Service Conference, Thursday, 
December 4, 10.30 a.m. The speaker will 
be Herbert ©. Parsons,’ president of the 
Unitarian Social Service Council, and his 
subject will be “What the Council may 
mean to The Alliance.” 
Cheerful Letter Conference, 
December 5, 1.30 a.m. 


Friday, 
Miss Annie 


Florence Brown, of the Lend-a-Hand So-° 


ciety, will speak of her recent visit south. 
Post-Office Mission Conference, Friday, 
December 19, 11 a.m. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes or additions: Vermont, Brattle 
boro, Treasurer, Mrs. Henry C. Freeman, 
4 Whipple Street. Massachusetts, Bil- 
lerica, President, Mrs. Frederick Mason, 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. W. Pooler; Lexington, 
President, Mrs. Charles F. Pierce, 597 
Massachusetts Avenue; Lynn, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Ralph H. Pevear, 140 
Elmwood Road, Swampscott; Marblehead, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Eliza H. 
Ramsdell, 10 Orne Terrace; Waverley, 
Treasurer, Mrs. Charles B. Flanders, 11 
Cutter Street. Rhode Island, Newport, 
Acting President, Mrs. William Stevens, 
80 Mount Vernon Street. New Jersey, 
Plainfield, President, Miss S. J. Russell, 
32 Maple Avenue, North Plainfield. In- 
diana, Hobart, Treaswrer, Mrs. George 
Bruce. Kansas, Topeka, President, Dr. 
Dorothy B. Nicoll, 1485 Topeka Avenue, 
Secretary, Mrs. Alice Oxnard, 1013 Van 
Buren Street, Zreasurer, Mrs. W. EB. 
McVey, 626 Buchanan Street. Washing- 
ton, Bellingham, President, Mrs. George 
Hipkoe, 2613 Ellis Street. 


It is of interest to hear that the Al- 
liance at Houlton, Me., a branch that is 
very mmch alive, devoted one evening 
every week last year to a study of eyolu- 
tion, the members reading together, as a 
part of the course, Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species.” They will have a course’ on 
philosophy the present year. A group of 
young mothers meets every Monday eve- 
ning. This church is a yital-part of the 
town’s life. 


Word and Work Department 
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Executive Board: November Meeting 


The three hundred sixty-third meeting 
of the executive board was held Friday, 
November 14, 1924, Mrs. Gallagher pre- 
siding. Thirty-seven board and commit- 
tee members were present, and two branch 
presidents. 

Mrs. Gallagher told of her journeyings 
since the last meeting of the board 
through two provinces, six States, and the 
District of. Columbia. 

The board rejoices with Albany, N.Y., 
in its new church and parish house (re- 
member the appeal). It is a source of 
great satisfaction that the President 
spoke for the Unitarian women of the 
country at the dedication of the beauti- 
ful new church in Washington, D.C. 

The report of the field secretary told 
of her visits to state conferences, and 
Minnesota, Montana, and Iowa branches. 
Mrs. Budlong spent several days with the 
Norwegian and Finnish branches at 
Underwood, Virginia, and Hanska. Her 
report pays high tribute to the devoted 
leaders of these groups and the splendid 
loyalty of the people. Her duties in- 
clude preaching, superintending Sunday- 
school, addressing Alliance women and 
young people, and—a very important part 
—calling on the shut-ins and disaffected. 
Before starting for Nebraska, Mrs. Bud- 
long took part in the installation service 
at Humboldt, Ia. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Esther A. Loring by 
the Alliance of the Second Church, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Mrs. Fannie Holmes Cornish 
and Mrs. Martha A. Mulliken by that of 
Augusta, Me.; Mrs. Noah P. Burgess by 
that of Portland, Me.; Miss Sophia W. 
Sargent and Mrs. Arinie 1h Burbank by 
that of Malden, Mass. 

The board voted to co-operate with the 
Laymen’s League in contributing to the 
support of the Unitarian Social Council, 
believing that under the able leadership 
of Herbert ©. Parsons this council 
will co-ordinate for greater effectiveness 
the diverse efforts for community and 
public service of Unitarian church groups 
and individuals. It was also voted to 
join again in the Unitarian News Service 
in order to promote denominational co- 
operation in this great centenary year. 
A special committee to collect and forward 
news consists of the assistant secretary, 
Miss E. B. Thacher, as chairman, the 
vice-presidents of the several sections, 
and in addition five New England direc- 
tors. Will branches send items of. in- 
terest and help tell the sfory? 

The Post-Office Mission Committee 
ealled attention to the Christmas sermon, 
“The Joys of Christmas,’ by James Free- 
man Clarke, specially printed from the 
Lilian Freeman Clarke Fund. 

Southern work is progressing well. 
Christmas plans are already in operation. 
Mrs. George R. Dinsmoor of the com- 
mittee will advise with any who wish to 


add to the Christmas joys of our chil- 


dren in North Carolina. 

Miss Gill reported briefly her summer 
in the British Isles, where she had op- 
portunity to weld more firmly together 
many friendly links. _ She spoke with 
much appreciation of Maria Bacsi, the 


Hungarian girl whose stay at Channing 
House School, The Alliance helped to 
prolong. On her recent visit to branches 
in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Washington, Miss Gill had 
the satisfaction of meeting many enthusi- 
astic young people, several of whom asked 
to be linked with other Juniors. 

Mrs. John H. Lewis of Virginia, who 
is now in Paris, sent an interesting re- 
port from Mme. Loyson and the Alliance 
of French Women. Mrs. Lewis feels the 
international work to be one of the great 
assets of our faith. Mrs. William L. 
Voigt brought loving greetings from the 
group of Protestant women in southern 
France. Seventy-five dollars was voted 
to our co-worker, Friulein Barth, in Co- 
logne, for her work in the League for 
Religious Instruction, and to aid in pre- 
paring for the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Union of Liberal Christian Women 


‘to be held in Cologne next June. 


The Social Service Committee has sent 
four packages to Hungary, which will 
arrive in season for the Christmas party 
in charge of the Women’s Unitarian 
League of the Budapest Church. MHere- 
after, goods received for relief work 
will be sent also to Mrs. Katherine Weller 
in Czechoslovakia, and to Fraulein Barth 
in Cologne, the division to be left to the 
discretion of the committee unless there 
is special designation by the donors. 

The president announced the May Meet- 
ings committee: Mrs. John B. Nash, chair- 
man; Mmes. Clark, Cutler, Gill, St. John, 
Wright, Atherton. 

On the recommendation of Miss Brown, 
the board accepted as the date for Alli- 
ance meetings at the Shoals for 1925, July 
20-27, Monday to Monday. 

Reports were received from the Rocky 
Mountains and six Massachusetts groups. 
“Hach branch in the Rocky Mountains 
region is a real pioneer, and the work of 
the pioneer is neither insignificant nor 
easy. Hach branch is standing in a big 
section of the West as an advocate of 
liberal religion.” The helpful visit of 
the field secretary was greatly appre- 
ciated. 

From a Massachusetts director: “As I 
visit these branches and see the conditions 
under which they all live and work, it 
seems to me that they are doing of their 
very best, with deep interest in and fine 
spirit for their Alliance.” ; 


One pleasant happening, in connection 
with the dedication of the Washington, 
D.C., church, was the formation on the 
day previous of a Junior Alliance, with 
about thirty members. The officers are: 
President, Miss Dorothy Coggeshall; 
vice-president, Miss Virginia Hefty; sec- 
retary, Miss Marion Halsey; treasurer, 
Miss Edith Adams. 

Another enthusiastic Junior Alliance 
of eighteen girls was organized last 
month in Portland, Me.: Honorary presi- 


dent, Mrs. Stoneham; president, Miss 
Margaret Beach; vice-president, Miss 
Beatrice Carter; secretary, Miss Ruth 


Wheeler; treasurer, Miss Irene Spencer. 
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Liberals in Germany 


For many years The Alliance has been 
in close touch with Friiulein Lic. Carola 
Barth, a distinguished teacher in charge 
of a large high school for girls at 
Cologne, one of the few women in Ger- 
many at the head of such schools. At 
one time she was the only woman on a 
Council of Thirty, which controlled the 
church affairs in Germany. Fifteen of 
this number were from the clergy, and 
the rest from the laity. 

It was through Fraulein Barth’s tire- 
less efforts during the War that the Cor- 
respondence Bureau of the International 
Union of Liberal Christian Women was 
able to reach with mail those lost or 
interned in Germany. With the help of 
Miss Herford in England, who originated 
the Bureau, of Miss Van Hck in the 
neutral country of Holland, and of Frau- 
lein Barth, thousands of letters traveled 
back and forth, bringing untold comfort 
to people all over the world. Missing 
relatives were found in the different coun- 
tries, supported till help could arrive, 
and, when permission was given, sent to 
their homes. Few understand the amount 
of time and labor that these devoted 
women gave in this service. 

Friiulein Barth is a valued member of 
the Council of the International Congress, 
and presided at the last session of the 
International Union of Liberal Christian 
Women at Leiden. The next meeting will 
be at Cologne, after the International 
Congress meetings in England. Friu- 
lein Barth earnestly hopes that many Al- 
liance women will be at Cologne next 
June. 

Some small contributions from The Al- 
liance have helped the Liberal cause in 
Germany, especially the League for Re- 
ligious Instruction, and its publication, 
the Monatsblitter. After great difficul- 
ties during the inflation period, when no 
letters could be written, and no printing 
done, the League was reorganized last 
summer at Hamelin, with Oberstudien- 
director Hans Schlemmer of Frankfort as 
president. He is said to be a very able 
leader, full of hope and energy. Friiu- 
lein Barth says: “Our organization - will 
have a most important task to fulfill just 
now when the educational system is being 
reconstructed, and the relations settled 
between the church and religious instruc- 

tion. It urgently needs strong, purpose- 
' ful guidance and co-ordination of the 
good, useful work done in our various 
groups. I hope we are on a fair way to 
more normal conditions. . .. One of the 
editors of the Monthly Leaves for Prot- 
estant Religious Instruction told me again 
how grateful he was for all the good 
help received from abroad during the in- 
flation. It is a beautiful demonstration 
of the spirit of international co-operation, 
that it was possible to keep up our jour- 
nal, the only one that deals with liberal 
religious education in Germany. This we 
owe to the never-failing help we receive 
from our friends in Hngland, America 
and Holland.” 

Fraulein Barth reports the situation 
better in Germany, though there is still 
need, owing to unemployment, low sal- 
aries, and the high cost of living. Last 
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Christmas; when she was in London for 
an International Council meeting, some 


members of the British League of Uni- 


tarian Women gave her £50 for the re- 
lief of children in families known to her. 
Part of this was used for material to 
provide the children with garments, which 
they learned to make in the schools. If 
any Alliance member would like to send 
help, especially for the families of * the 
professional middle class, they can be 


sure that Fraulein Barth will see that 


it is wisely distributed. Clothing should 
be sent to Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, and money to the 
treasurer of The Alliance at 25 Beacon 
Street. 

The other liberal organization in Ger- 
many which The Alliance has helped is 
at Konigsberg, East Prussia, where the 
Rey. Gertrud von Petzold is minister of 
the only Liberal church in that region. 
Unfortunately, she is obliged to end her 
pastorate there at the close of this year, 
in order to teach at Frankfort University. 
During the past year, she has divided 
her time between the two positions, but 
has found that a difficult task, necessary 
as it has been to secure an income upon 
which to live. Many Alliance members 
will remember Dr. von Petzold as the 
brilliant young woman minister at the 
International Congress in Boston in 1907, 
who was later settled in this country. 
We hope this fine old church at K6nigs- 
berg can secure another minister, who 
will carry on the work there, though it 
is not easy to provide an adequate salary. 


Notes From the Field 


Our president, on her return from her 
recent trip, reported that the Ottawa 
Alliance has already linked itself up with 
our social service work by forming an 
Alliance committee of members of their 
branch, who are already doing good work 
in the locality by serving on civic better- 
ment committees. 

She says that the Detroit Alliance 
manages a salvage shop, in co-operation 
with other denominations, making new 
clothes for the children of the city from 
old garments sent them. 

A pleasing bit of interdenominational 
work has been accomplished at Shelter 
Neck where, following a recent confer- 
ence, both the Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist ministers were entertained by Mrs. 
Damon at our school at Shelter Neck. 

The Fellowship Committee reports good 
increase in its. membership during the 
last month; of 625 members, twenty-one 
have been added recently, and three more 
branches have formed committees. 

Reports from New England branches 
show that the Springfield Alliance raises 
money by means of the pledge system; 
that Concord employs the envelope sys- 
tem; that Lexington accomplishes its 
work by means of the chain telephone 
system. 

We acknowledge with pleasure the re- 
ceipt of the new Annual of the British 
League of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, containing the annual 
report of the League and much informa- 
tion similar to that in the Alliance 
Manual. 
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The outstanding development recorded 
is in the new work begun in Wales and 
Ireland. Now there are eleven branches 
in Wales, and three in or near Belfast. 
Several other branches have been formed, 
and the League has our hearty congratu- 
lations on such gratifying growth. This 
is in part ascribed to the devoted efforts 
of Miss Lee and Miss Hargrove, whose 
visit to America is remembered with 
affectionate appreciation. 

When Alliance women visit Hngland, 
they may make appointments to meet 
members of the British League through 
Essex Hall, Unitarian headquarters. It 
must be remembered that Saturday is 
always a half-holiday, and the rooms are 
closed at 1 p.m. A most cordial welcome 
awaits Alliance visitors. 

£ 


At St. Cloud, the branch has intro- 
duced a brief devotional opening service 
and finds it adds much to the impres- 
siveness of the meeting. 


The Branch Alliances of Michigan at 
their state meeting showed their interest 
in national departments of work by vot- 
ing the surplus in their treasury ($20) 
to the unrestricted use of Southern 
Schools. 


Proctor Academy 


For many years the Alliance branches 
in various sections of the country have 
been interested in the work of the Acad- 
emy, to the extent of sending both stu- 
dents and contributions for the support 
of the Academy. 

It is interesting to note what the Acad- 
emy is undertaking along the line of 
progressive education. Mr. Stanley Kel- 
ley, the headmaster, is directing the new 
program which has been outlined by Mr. 
Eugene R. Smith, president of the Pro- 
gressive Hducation Association, and ap- 
proved by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University. 

The Academy is emphasizing the best 
of Unitarian tradition and our ideals of 
education and life. Bach morning, the 
students attend the chapel service in the 
Unitarian church on the campus, and are 
present on Sunday at the regular services. 
The courses in Hnglish literature include 
the study of the Old and New Testaments 
for the junior and senior classes. 

All this work is being carried on with 
limited endowments. The Alliance is in 
cordial sympathy with the work’ of the 
Academy, and commends the work to the 
branches in all sections of the country. 
Mr. Kelley is a most excellent speaker 
and ‘will welcome opportunities to speak 
at some of the meetings. 


Appeals stand as follows: 


Green Harbor, eta: secretion oan $342 
Meadville (geo eat eae Ga ee 207 
Paciit, School y,.:.<ihPornre. vee ce ae 216 
Tuckerman School . 221 
Work in Italy .. 466 
Satem, .Ore, /. .<. 484 
Hollywood, Calif. . 289 
Albany, N:¥. <2eaeie een) teem. 289 
Indl as ci. spit. cies, eae ae ae 482 
Committee on Recruitin [27 
Southern Work: 

Repair Bund cenit oss «see 5,985 


Current Expenses (unlimited) i 


t 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Cuicaco 


299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 
Avenue Street 


San FRANcIsco 


610 Phelan 
Building 


“Truth, Worship and Service’’ 


The Student Federation 


Setting a new standard in a conference 
which will make possible the conferring 
of two groups, the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals is planning a round- 
table meeting with a group of workers 


- from the Boston Trade Union College. 


About .fifteen members of the Trade 
Union College will meet with the same 
number from the 8. F. R. L., who will be 
chosen by the committee in charge of the 
conference. No formal program has been 
planned as yet, and either group may 
have the opportunity to bring up any 
subject of mutual interest. ‘The first 
meeting will probably be held Decem- 
ber 14. 

Labor problems are considered this 
month by the 8. F. R. L. in a pamphlet 
outline. Other pamphlets dealing with 
youth movements and race problems will 
probably be published before Christmas. 

These pamphlets, all in outline form 
and with accompanying bibliography, are 
suitable for college discussion groups and 
Young People’s Society meetings. — 


Metropolitan Federation 


' A joint rally of the Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Friends, and some others, was 
held in New York on November 14, at 
the Friends’ Meeting House. About 250 
young people sat down to dinner at 6.30 
o’clock, which was followed by a talk by 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity. A big thing 


' that was accomplished at this meeting 


was the planning of a series of discussion 
meetings for a smaller group of interested 
people. They will be held in a cafete- 
ria, so he who thinks can also eat with- 
out loss of time. The first, on November 
24, will be led by Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn. 


South Middlesex Federation 


The autumn religious meeting of the 
South Middlesex JFederation of the 
Y. P. R. U. was held in the Winchester, 
Mass., Unitarian Church, Sunday after- 
noon and evening, November 9. The pro- 
gram consisted of a brief talk on the 
Bible, by Rev. Thomas H. Billings of 
Woburn, Mass., followed by .a question 
period and discussion. Supper was 
served by the Metcalf Union. A meeting 
of the presidents of the affiliated societies 
was addressed by. Arthur W. Olsen, presi- 
dent of the Federation, and Sara Comins, 
executive secretary of the Y. P. R. U.; 
and an eyening service conducted by Mr. 
Olsen and addressed by Hon. Frederick 
W. Fosdick, Justice of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court, on the subject “My Job.” 
One hundred young people were present. 
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From the Pacific Coast 


From Vancouver, B.C., comes the 
cheerful word of a newly organized so- 
ciety, which is choosing the course of 
“one thing at a time’—the “one thing” 
being the preparation for a booth at the 
annual church bazaar which takes place 
on November 28. 


A long jaunt on a brisk autumn after- 
noon, one Sunday in October, was the 
means of bringing together the young 
men and women of the Church of Our 
Father, Portland, Ore. The path lay 
along Skyline Boulevard, north of the 
city, which wends its way in and out of 
the clumps of firs on the hillside over- 
looking the Willamette River. 

A Hallowe’en dance was held on No- 
vember 8. A costume party—with make- 
ups sublime and _ ridiculous—afforded 
further opportunity for a good time to- 
gether, 

These young people will meet every 
other Sunday afternoon, either for an 
outing or in their own Young People’s 
Room of the Church House. 


At Sacramento, Calif., a group of fif- 
teen high-school young people meet every 
Sunday morning with the Children’s 
Church. At present the discussions are 
upon questions concerning God—his ex- 
istence, his omnipotence, his love, mercy, 
ete. 

They assisted with arrangements for 
the children’s Hallowe’en party, and had 
a dance of their own. The girls helped 
the Women’s Alliance at a large party. 
The boys of the group have charge of 


‘ushering in the church. 


Starr King Society of San Francisco 
meets every Sunday evening at 6.15 
o’clock, with an average attendance of 
twenty members, principally high-school 
pupils. Three Sundays out of four, the 
program consists of an address by an 
“outside” speaker, the subjects being 
varied and interesting. The fourth Sun- 
day is given to discussion led by a mem- 
ber. Hallowe’en was celebrated with a 
dance, at which about fifty young people 
were present. An all-day hike was 
planned for November. 


The Channing Club at Berkeley, Calif., 
has had a varied and interesting program 
thus far, usually with an address, but 
occasionally a musicale; and, once a 
month, a discussion. The discussions are 
about international affairs. Social func- 
tions have included the reception and 
dance for new students. ‘ 

The project uppermost in the minds of 
Channingites is that of converting the 
basement of Unity House into a club- 
room. November 8 was the first “labor 
day” given to the task. 


In the church at Palo Alto, Calif., there 
are two clubs: the Explorers, consisting of 
high-school boys and girls, and the Hu- 
manist, for University men and women. On 
November 2, the Explorers journeyed down 
to Winchester House at San Jose. The 
members enjoyed in particular the ghostly 


“by supper 


trip through the house once the home of 
Mrs. Sarah Winchester, the spiritualist. 
The Humanist Club opened the season 
with a reception and dance for new stu- 
dents. The Sunday evening meetings are 
very successful, with an interesting ad- 
dress or a discussion. Officers for the year 
have been elected, together with three 
working committees: publicity, social, and 
Sunday program. The Club has gone on 
two Saturday hikes with the Fireside 
Club of the Congregational Church. 


About twenty-five boys and girls of 
high-school age in the Berkeley church 
eall themselves the Junior Channing Club. 
They meet on alternate Sundays at 5 
p.M., for a sing and discussion, followed 
and a social time. JHliot’s 
Unwrought Iron forms the, basis of the 
discussions this term. In addition, they 
are writing a joint essay on “The Func- 
tions of the Church” to be submitted in 
a contest being held by the Religious 
Education Association. 


The Y. P. R. U. of the First Unitarian 
Church of Salem, Ore., has opened the 
church year with renewed interest. Their 
edifice, burned some months ago, has now 
been rebuilt and dedicated, giving added 
stimulus to the society. 


Young People’s Week 


Plans are under way for the observance. 
of Young People’s Week, February 15-21, 
1925. It is the hope of the committee in 
charge that all the activities of the week, 
as well as the observance of Young 
People’s Sunday, will be more truly na- 
tional in scope than has been the case 
heretofore. : 

Tentative arrangements include the pro- 
duction of the Y. P. R. U. play in San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, Providence, 
and Boston. It is hoped that the per- 
formance of this play will occur simul- 
taneously in all these cities, and that the 
annual Y. P. R. U. dance will also be held 
not only in the cities mentioned above, but 
in as many other places as local interest 
may seem to warrant. 

The committee in charge of Young 
People’s Week this year is Newton Lin- 
coln, Dorchester, chairman; Alan Marples, 
New York; Hugo O. HB. Carlborg, Prov- 
idence; Ogden Livermore, Chicago, and 
Trene Rode, California. 


Concerning Finances 


Your’ national organization depends 
upon the local societies for two major 
items of income: the membership dues, 
and contributions from the _ several 
churches on Young People’s Sunday. In 
che usual course of events, both of these 
sources of income are unavailable until 
the latter part of our financial year; but 
it is hoped this year your society may 
find it convenient to send in its member- 
ship dues to. the treasurer, Arthur G. 
White, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
as soon as possible. 


Dorchester, - 
on Friday, 


Nathaniel Hall Society, 
Mass., will give “Belinda” 
December 12, at 8 o'clock. 
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Channing Federation 


My experience with conventions is 
rather limited. Because of that, perhaps, 


each convention I have the privilege of. 


attending is a fresh and invigorating ex- 
perience. It is a doubly happy experience 
to be the guest of a real Y. P. R. U. 
Convention. 

I have always regarded New Bedford, 
Mass., with real affection—ever since my 
first happy introduction last year. So 
when I was invited to speak at the Chan- 
ning Federation, October 26, as the guest 
of the Fireside Club of New Bedford, and 
when I heard I was again to experience 
the hospitality of Dr. and Mrs. BH. Stanton 
Hodgin with my good friend of Shoals 
memory, Hugo O. EH. Carlborg, I was 
happy. 

The Fireside Club is a good host. Not 
a dull moment... Right off, Saturday after- 
noon, we visited the old Whaling Museum 
—then we had dinner, then a dance, a 
play, and, of course, at the end of that 
delightful evening, a most beautifully con- 
ducted candle-light service. 

The next morning, Dr. Hodgin spoke 
to a congregation of alert young people. 
“The best Y¥. P. R. U. sermon we've ever 
heard,” said one after another of the 
guests. It was the high note of the con- 
vention. 

The roll call showed the following dele- 
gate attendance: Fairhaven, 18; Fall 
River, 7; Providence (First), 13; Proy- 
idence (Westminster), 13; New Bedford, 
22; New London, 1; Newport, 21; 
Taunton, 5. 

It was gratifying to hear the appropria- 
tion of fifteen dollars to the National 
Y. P. R. U. and ten dollars to the Stu- 
dent Federation of Religious Liberals. 
I spoke, and Dr. Lord of Providence fol- 
lowed me up with a fine talk. » 

The conference spoke for itself, a vig- 
orous, happy, inspiring reunion. And the 
last words I heard were, “See you at the 
Shoals reunion, in Dorchester !” 

CHARLES A. GATES. 


With the Secretaries 


Miss Anderson preached at the Young 
People’s Sunday service at Moline, IIL, 
on October 26. During November,’ she 
visited Toledo and societies in the Mead- 
ville and New York districts. 

Mr. Wetherell has met with the young 
people of Berkeley, Calif., and Portland, 
Ore. . 

At a meeting of the Interdenomina- 
tional Committee on Home and Foreign 
Missions held in the erypt of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Boston, on October 30, Miss 
Comins was one of four Unitarians to 
speak. This was the first time that Uni- 
tarians had been on the program of this 
organization, : 

Miss Comins spoke at the New Hamp- 
shire Conference at Laconia on Novem- 
ber 7. On November 14, she attended a 
joint rally of Unitarians, Universalists, 
and Quakers in New York City. During 
the ensuing ten days, she visited many 
societies in the Metropolitan New York 
and New Jersey districts. 
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Joint Meetings 


One pleasing tendency has been noted 
among some of the larger and more ac- 
tive Y. P. R. U. societies,—the desire to 
share their well-ordered activities with 
some of the less fortunate neighboring 
societies. These joint meetings are to be 
encouraged. Discussion classes are provoc- 
ative of many latent ideas. Even in so- 
cial diversion, the work of the individual 
societies would be greatly enhanced 
through new acquaintances. Societies 
should look about for groups in an adjoin- 
ing community, possibly of another de- 
nomination, whose fellowship they might 
cultivate. 

Three interesting instances of joint 
undertakings have been reported.: During 
the month of October, seventeen members 
of the Framingham, Mass., Y. P. R. U. 
journeyed sixty miles to Duxbury, Mass., 
where they met with twenty-seven mem- 
bers of the Duxbury church at the home 
of the minister. The meeting was in 
the nature of a demonstration by the 
Framingham society of their devotional 
service, followed by a discussion, in which 
all participated, on “Personality and Char- 
acter.” 

On Sunday evening, November 30, the 
Y. P. R. U. of Melrose, Mass., will hold 
its regular devotional meeting and dis- 
cussion in the Stoneham, Mass., Unitarian 
Church. An invitation has also been ac- 
cepted by the Reading society to be pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

Three societies are uniting to put on 
one-act plays. The Lyon Guild of the 
First Parish in Brookline, Mass., will 
present, on December 11, “Wurzel Flum- 
merry,” by A. A. Milne. The Eliot Guild 
of Jamaica Plain, on December 12, will 
produce “Thursday Night,” and the First 
Parish Club of Dedham, on December 13, 
will put on a comedy. 

Tickets for any of the performances 
may be obtained at. headquarters, or from 
members of the joint committee super- 
vising these productions. The joint com- 
mittee includes Harriet Brewster and 
Margaret Boyd of Dedham, Emily D. 
Furness and Ransom F. Carver of Brook- 
line, and Wallace Tobin and Malcolm C. 
Rees of Jamaica Plain. 


The International Movement 


The International Movement is a news 
sheet “for free religious young people.” 
It is printed in Holland, and contains 
news articles from the youth organizations 
of Holland, England, Germany, Transyl- 
vania, and America. The Y. P. R. U. is 
one of the supporters of the paper. The 
second number, dated September, 1924, 
has been mailed to the president of each 
local society. Any society or individual 
who is interested that the youth of the 
world get together, may subscribe to 
future numbers of the paper, by sending 
twenty-five cents to Y. P. R. U. head- 
quarters. The editor of the International 
Movement is W. R. M. Noordhoff, secre- 
tary of the Leiden International Bureau, 
Nieuwewege 6, Lochem, Holland. 

An announcement in the: September 
issue follows: A system for extending 
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information to members of our Movement 
who plan to travel abroad is in prepara- 
tion, which will be cheaper than an ad- 
dress list. Any of our friends interested 
should ask the secretary of his Movement 
for a slip in which he may fill in his name, 
address, where he is going, date of ar- 
rival, ete. The slip should be sent to the 
secretary of the Leiden International 
Bureau, who forwards it to the secretary 
of the Movements in other countries. 


The Shoals Reunion 


The annual reunion of young people of 
the Boston region who were in attendance © 
at the Y. P. R. U. summer meetings at 
Star Island during the past three years 
was held at the First Parish Chureh 
in Dorchester, Mass., Saturday evening, 
November 15. The committee on arrange- 
ments consisted of Virginia Frederick, 
chairman, Emily Furness, Malcolm Rees, 
Harriet Knowlton, and Marion Wilson. 
About two hundred and fifty young people 
were present. 

Supper was served by members of the 
Nathaniel Hall Society of the local church, 
with a committee: headed by Martha 
White and Marion May. Charles Bolster,’ 
chairman of the 1924 Shoals Committee, 
was toastmaster, with Ransom Carver as 
cheer and song leader. Cordial greetings 
of welcome were expressed by Rey. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge, pastors of the First Parish Church, 
and remarks were added by Rey. Charles 
R. Joy of Dedham, one of the Star Island 
speakers of the past summer. 
regret were read from Uncle Oscar Laigh- 
ton, Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Rey. Edgar 8. 


Wiers, Dr.. L.- Walter Mason, Rev. 
Frederick M. Hliot, Herbert Miller. 
Broadcastings 
New societies formed this month are: 
Lexingion, Mass., Wilmington, Del, 


Quincy, Ill., Santa Ana, Calif., and a 
Student Federation group at the Normal 
School. 

Concord, N.H., Union presented the 
pageant “Sir Galahad” on November 16 
in the church. The Y. P. R. U. orchestra 
played for the Alliance at an afternoon 
Thimble Bee. Portland, Me, Preble 
Chapel has a young people’s society of 
more than one hundred members. 

The Channing Guild of the First Chureh 
of Providence, R.I., has held three well- 
attended meetings in October. At the 
first, reports were given by their déle-— 
gates to the 8. F. R. L. conference at 
South Hadley, Mass., and the Y. P. R. U. 
conference at Star Island. At the second, 
Mr. Gordon Chalmers of. Brown Univer- 
sity’ spoke on the work of the Christian 
Student Council, of which he is national 
chairman. At the third, there was a 
discussion of “Christianity and War,” led 
by Robert Wickendon, which brought out 
many differences of opinion. The meet- 
ing of the last Sunday of the month was 
omitted because of the week-end ¢éonfer- 
ence of the Channing Federation held in 
New Bedford. Thirteen members of 
this guild attended the meeting at which 
Charles A. Gates and Dr. A. M. Lord 
were the speakers. A Hallowe’en party 
on October 29 Was a great success. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of December 25, 1924 


Letters of — 


God Be Thanked for Books 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


“They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life 


of past ages. 
“Books are the true levelers. 


They give to all who will faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual 


presence, of the best and greatest of our race. It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with 


superior minds; and these invaluable means of communication are in the reach of all. 


In the best books 


great men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours.” 


Modern, Eloquent, . 
Inspiring, but Blurred 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


Tur Moprrn Usr or Ton Biste. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.60. 


These eight chapters’ were given last 
spring before the students of the School 
of Religion in Yale University as the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching. 
They are indeed lectures on preaching, 
and they are preaching itself. One is 
not surprised to hear that they produced 
a great impression on their hearers. Dr. 
Fosdick is a teacher of preachers and 
a preacher to teachers. As homily and 
as pedagogy, these lectures are equally 
great. They are the work of a scholar 
who has mastered his material and can 
use it as a living instrument to move and 
inspire other men. They are the work 
of a man for whom religion is supremely 
vital and doctrines are tenable only as 
they are usable. They are the utterance 
of one who knows his generation and its 
problems. 

Those who admire and appreciate Dr. 
Fosdick most have sometimes said that 
where he lacks in being a leader to the 
confused modernist seekers of his time 
is in his failure to think clearly, sharply, 
incisively. At the eritical point, there 


comes a blurring of distinctions that keeps ~ 


him from going forward and drawing 
after him into new freedom the great fol- 
lowing his notable gifts have brought 
him. So he remains one among those 
to whom he ministers, stays where they 
are, the outstanding example of what 
they all are, in their degree. Something 
of this one feels in reading these fine 
lectures, with their modern outlook, their 


social passion, their sense of values, their. 


informed scholarship, their rare grace of 
style, and persuasiveness of appeal. They 
typify the best in. present-date “liberal 
orthodoxy,” but they do not leap ahead 
to new.points of vantage. Of any one 
else than Dr. Fosdick, this would be no 
eriticism. What is offered here is some- 
thing very noble and beautiful. 

How modern it is! “To imagine Jesus 
holding the Nicene theology is an intol- 
erable strain on any well-instructed mind’s 
eredulity” (page 90). “To suppose that 
a man in order to be a loyal and devout 
disciple of our Lord in the twentieth-cen- 


tury A.p. must think that God in the 
ninth century B.c. miraculously sent 
bears to eat up unruly children or made 
an axe-head swim, seems to me danger- 
ously ridiculous. Folk who insist on that 
kind of literal inerraney in ancient docu- 
ments are not Fundamentalists at all; 
they are incidentalists” (page 163). 
Shall we not hereafter let Dr. Fosdick 
and men like him carry on the battle for 
us against such shallow and blinded or- 
thodoxy? They can do it better than we, 
and it is their fight, not ours. 

How eloquent and inspiring it is! This, 
for example, on the Biblical difficulties 
that a changing time has brought to many. 
“When once we have looked squarely at 
them, been honest about them, taken 
them for granted, then we are free to 
launch out on the Bible like those who 
go down to the sea in ships, and do busi- 


Sentinel. Rock, at mouth of Wa-Weap 


Glen Cafion. From the Freeman's book 


ness in great waters” (page 174). Or 
this of the purely religious evaluation of 
Jesus (page 272): “The best hope of 
mankind is that the living God is in him 
and through him may flow down through 
all the secret runnels of the race.” 

And yet the pages immediately pre- 
ceding haye argued some metaphysical 
truth in the doctrine of the Logos as 
applying to him as distinguished from 


‘which he has made. 


other men, and have stated abruptly, “Jt 
is not so much the humanity of Jesus that 
makes him imitable as it is his divinity” 
(page 270; italies Dr. Fosdick’s). 

Midway in the book is a chapter on 
“Miracle and Law.” It might have been 
the most useful to seekers; it is the 
most characteristic.. After a penetrating 
analysis of the difficulty which the con- 
cept of miracle makes for the modern 
mind, the lecturer presents as the way 
out of the difficulty a new understanding 
of the word. He constructs a category 
of miracle as “God’s use of his own law- 
abiding powers to work out in ways sur- 
prising to us his will for our lives and 
for the world” (page 162). Very good; 
God does work his will in ways which 
excite our surprise. But with this fact 
neither the word nor the concept of 
miracle has the remotest connection. The 
eategory is excellent, but so far as the 
familiar Biblical “miracle-stories’” are 
concerned, it remains empty. The walk- 
ing on the sea, the instantaneous cure of 
leprosy, the blasting of a fig-tree by a 
curse, the multiplication of bread and fish, 
the turning of water to wine, the restora- 
tion of Lazarus four days dead: these 
tales and others like them in both Testa- 
ments, which are precisely “the Miracles” 
which make all the bother, Dr. Fosdick 
would be the last to place in the category 
He wrote a splendid 
chapter, and at the end, he blurred. 

But the book is great reading; it must 
have been great hearing. It will extend 
the reputation and the service of this 
greatly useful spokesman of our modern 
American Christianity. 


Thrilling Adventures on 
the Colorado River 


Down THE GRAND CANON. By Lewis R. 
Freeman. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$3.50. 


An unusually well-written book is this 
by one who has already won his spurs in 
literature in former works, Down the 


Yellowstone, Down the Columbia,- and 


The Colorado River. Mr. Freeman is no 
closet author. He tells what he has seen, 
and tells it exceedingly well, in graphic, 
vigorous English. A subtle vein of humor 
running through the book greatly en- 
hances the reader’s interest. The first 
chapter is an interesting account of a 
lone exploration of the Colorado delta, in 
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days when wild life fairly rioted in that 
region,—beayver, lynx, cougar, wildcat, 
bear, deer, pelicans in countless multi- 
tudes, as well as geese, ducks, and in- 
numerable water fowl. The rest of the 
book has to do with the cafion region of 
the river. There are thrilling stories of 
the running of tumultuous rapids, danger- 
ous upsets, hard, gruelling portages, cloud- 
bursts that threaten disaster to the ex- 
peditions (two of which are described, 
both sponsored by the United States Gov- 
ernment), and innumerable items of un- 
usual interest. Rainbow Bridge, that 
natural marvel that enthralls every be- 
holder, is given adequate description. A 
remarkable piece of descriptive writing is 
that of a cloudburst. The reader is held 
spellbound. He sees, with the author, the 
great water-bag, sagging low, rushing 
headlong to destruction on a Titan butte. 
He hears the crash of the thunder and 
sees the flash of the lightning, and thrills 
at the impact of the cloud as it impales 
itself upon the jagged rock. “Ripped 
from end to end, the great water-bag 
spewed forth its imprisoned flood.” 
Among so many excellent features, it 
is hard to choose particular incidents, 
where all are so good. One chapter is de- 
voted to an exploration of the lower river, 
where it loses itself in almost impenetrable 
marshes, after its waters have been 
largely diverted to protect the Imperial 
Valley from inundation and to irrigate 
the country. The trip from Yuma down 
to the Salton Sea is a thrilling adventure. 
The wonder is that one man could do it 
alone without serious accident. Down the 
Grand Canon will be read with interest 
by all who enjoy stirring adventure and 
worth-while achievement, told in vigorous, 
interest-gripping English. The author’s 
photographs, a large number of which 
embellish the work, area valuable feature. 
M. B. T. 


An Apologia for Judas 

THe TRIAL or JupAsS Iscarror. By J. D. 
Barker. Austin, Texas: Gammell’s Book Store. 

For generations, sincere Christian 
inquirers here and there have raised the 
question: Why should Judas Iscariot be 
branded forever as traitor, the vilest of 
men, the object of eternal punishment in 
hell, when what he did was a necessary 
step in compassing Jesus’ death and so 
fulfilling “the plan of salvation”? There 
have not been wanting those with cour- 
age enough to defend Judas against what 
Seemed undeserved obloquy. Some of 
us have read the provocative pages on 
the matter in Mark Rutherford’s Pages 
From a Journal. Others may recall 
Marie Corelli’s Barabbas, others still Dr. 
Quincey’s classic essay or Archbishop 
Whateley’s startling sermon, which gave 
so great offense to many. 

Here the Apologia for Judas is offered 
again, by Mr. J. D. Barker of Cisco, 
Texas. The form is that of a regular 
trial, with examination of witnesses for 
and against the defendant. In the end, 
the jury’s verdict is suppressed, but one 
knows what Mr. Barker would have it be. 

arena se Cc. B. B. 


From Despair to Faith 


In THH SHADOW. Anonymous. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, $1.25. 
An interpretation of sickness and 


suffering from personal experience. Like 
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Sir Francis Younghusband’s Within, this 
book records, in briefer compass, the 
author’s progress, during a year of in- 
yalidism, from despair to faith. Written, 
however, in a vein sweetly sentimental, 
and implying a theology wholly orthodox, 
we question if, for liberal Christians, it 
will carry much weight, or contain much 
consolation. SAW treet 


Jesus, As He Actually Was 


Jnsus THH MAN. By Victor H. Har- 
low. Oklahoma City: The Harlow Pub- 
lishing Co. 

We have here the work of a Unitarian 
layman, a scholar by instinct and 
training, a wide reader, a genuine and 
enthusiastic disciple of the man Jesus. 
He sees the Master in terms of simple 
humanity, as those saw him who lived 
beside him in Galilee nineteen cen- 
turies since. The story of that human 
career he retells, as a simple historic 
episode. He has mastered his sources 
and uses them with critical intelligence; 
he has read the ancient historians like 
Josephus and the modern investigators 
like Schweitzer. He knows his Greek 
and his archeology. But all his learn- 
ing he keeps in the background. His 
story is of a wonderful simplicity, read- 
able and understandable by plain folk 
everywhere, direct, unadorned, with no 
reflections, theological or otherwise, of 
the writer’s own. We are conscious 
of getting just the story that the 
synoptic gospels give us, with their dis- 
crepancies resolved. 

The simplicity of the narrative must 
not deceive us. The scholarship is 
there, as scholars will recognize. Here 
and there, other students will have a 
different judgment from Mr. Harlow’s, 
as the present reviewer sometimes does. 


But this will keep no reader from 
reading with pleasure and great profit 


so straightforward, direct, and im- 
pressive an account of Jesus and his 
mission. Here is another admirable 
answer to the claim that historical 
criticism detracts from the power of 
the venerated figure, like Jesus, to 
whom it is applied. The contrary is 
true; here is a Jesus such as he ac- 
tually was; here is also a Jesus whose 
mastery we feel, before whom we are 
ready to bow. ‘ 

A marked feature of Mr. Harlow’s 
balanced narrative is his keen sense 
of values; first things are kept first, 
and secondary things fall back into 
brief mention or into footnotes. Every- 
where the temptation to grow loqua- 
cious and homiletic is resisted. There 
is no attempt either to make Jesus 
artificially perfect, or to explain away 
his powers and accomplishments into 
mere commonplaces. Without much 
discussion, “miracles” are put in their 
proper place, and “Finis” is written 
when the figure on the cross gives up 
the ghost. 

In other words, the book amply 
justifies its subtitle, “An Historical 
Study.” The Oklahoma church and the 
Unitarian laity are to be congratulated 
on this achievement by one of their 
members. c. RB. 
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Sheer Beauty 


BuiInD RarrerRy. By Donn Byrne. 
York: The Century Company. $1.25. 

Tun TAKING OF HnLYN, AND OTHDR PROSD 
SELECTIONS. By John Masefield. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.60. . 

We have here two books of a beauty 
as delicate as the blue mists of dusk, 
and as fragile as the odor of flowers 
closing with the setting sun. They are 
bits of beauty which cannot be described 
or interpreted, and only those who are 
free from the blinding realism of our 
day will catch a glimpse of it even with 
the books in hand. They are both brief 
books, little gems of polished loveliness. 

Blind Raftery is a story of the sight- 
less bard; his lovely wife, the Spanish 
woman, Hilaria; and their enemy Dafydd 
Hyans, The plot is slight enough, but 
one does not need a plot to enjoy the 
Irish roads with Raftery and Hilaria, as 
they travel along with the Irish fairies 
and the shy, light-footed leprechauns, the 
smell of the honey-like heather, or the 
tang of peat smoke in their nostrils. 

The Taking of Helen was published 
previously in a limited edition, but now 
gets the wider reading it deserves. The 
tale is set in Sparta just before the 
Trojan War. Mr.. Masefield has given 
us here in prose, writing as truly poetic 
as anything he has ever done. Indeed, 
so entirely poetic is it, that the author 
frequently glides into the forms of verse 
almost unconsciously. The book might 
well have been another narrative poem 
like The Widow in the Bye Street, 
Right Royal, and Reynard the Fox. It 
tells of Helen, whom all men loved, and 
Paris, whom all women loved, and 
Nireus, who had every beauty and every 
grace except the gift of luck in love. 
The story has the simplicity that belongs 
with all consummate art. 

“The Other’ Prose Selections’ include 
a few travel letters, a discourse on play- 
writing, and a paper on fox-hunting. 
These selections have no place with the 
title piece. They are obviously padding. 
“The Taking of Helen” is strong enough 
and beautiful enough to stand alone. 

Cc. Bd. 


A Reference Book 


Tur Socran Survey in Town AND CouNTRY 
ArnAS. By H. N. Morse. New York: George 
H, Doran Company. 

This is the concluding volume of rural 
surveys made by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research; a book of charts 
and tables of statistics, with an explana- 
tion of the methods adopted’ and their 
practical use in gaining information. Its 
chief value is as an index of the larger 
volumes and as a reference book in the 
general study of church administration. 
Comments made on the tables do throw © 
considerable light upon problems faced. 

J.N,P. 


New 


Books Received 


THE PLACE oF BOYHOOD IN THD NATIONS oF 
THE WorLD. Y. M. C. A. 

PROTHSTANT MODERNISM IN HOLLAND. By 
Hldred C. Vanderlaan. Oxford University Press. 
$1.75. : 

PENNELL OF THR INDIAN FRONTIBR. By Nor- 
man J. Davidson, New York: George H. Doran 
Company. = 


| 
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A Thanksgiving Fast 
ROSE BROOKS 


‘Ti does seem wonderful to have a real 
Thanksgiving family guest!’ said Mrs. 
Martin happily to her Hastern brother, 
John Preston, as she whirled him home 
to the ranch from the Chipman station. 
where she had driven alone to meet him. 
“TJ did want the fun of driving you out 
alone, after all these years,” she went on. 
“As a matter of fact, Ben couldn’t leave 
the packing-house this morning to come 
with me—they’re getting off a big ship- 
ment of pears to New York. David and 
Betty clamored loud and long to come, 
but this once I was adamant!” 

“This whole trip’s Thanksgiving enough 
for me,’ said Uncle John, “without any 
special celebration on Thanksgiving day. 
Think of being set free in a country like 
this,” with a wave at the long sweeps 
of well-kept orchards and at the circling 
hills that sheltered the yalley on- all four 
sides. ‘You and Ben are lucky ones! 
Think of never having to be cooped up 
in a city, tramping over hard pavements 
to your office every morning, and home 
over the same old pavements every night.” 

“We do love it—all of us,” agreed 
Mother, “but the city’s fun, too, you know 
siya days 

“Don’t you think of changing it for 
this,” admonished Uncle John. “And as 
for Thanksgiving reunions, of course 
they’re fine, when it’s a family custom, 
with real sentiment thrown in with the 
feasting”— 

“There'll be real sentiment for all us 


ranchers, with a real relative present!” 


said Mother. “You must remember we’ve 
been away from New England a good 


many years, and it’s hard in this region 


to assemble even an are of our family 
circle, let alone the whole!” 

“Those yours?” interrupted Uncle John, 
spying a racing pair speeding down the 
road to meet them. 

“Mine own,” said Mother. “They did 
well to stay as near home as this,” and 
she slowed the car to-let a rosy girl and 
a stalwart boy climb on the running board. 

“You look finer than any fruit I’ve seen 
in this valley!’ was Uncle John’s hearty 
greeting too. 

And Mother, with. a protesting, “Oh, 
John, we don’t raise the children for hor- 


-tieultural shows!” turned the car into the 


home drive. 

At dinner that evening Mother an- 
nounced joyously, “It’s so seldom we have 
a  member-of-the-family . Thanksgiving 
guest, that I want all the suggestions 
anybody has as to how to spend that day. 
It’s still 2 week away, so all put on your 
thinking-caps. Scribble your brilliant 
ideas and drop them in the handkerchief- 
box on my bureau. I'll consider them 
impartially, and we'll have a real Thanks- 
giving this year, if we never had before.” 

The next few days were brilliant with 
sunshine and warm with the caress of 
late Indian summer. Uncle John was a 
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boy let loose from irksome tasks. All 
day he followed at the heels of the or- 
chard workmen, followed Father over the 
great ranch like a shadow, rode horse- 
back with David and Betty, and spent 
long hours on the piazza chatting with 
Mother. 

“To-day I must really make my Thanks- 
giving plans,” announced Mother at break- 
fast, three days before the day. “Don’t 
expect to see much of me, anybody. I 
haven’t read the suggestions yet, but I'll 
now read them alone in my room, and 
plan my culinary campaign.” 

The entire family laughed. - ‘“Remem- 
ber, they’re made in earnest,” said Father. 

“If you want to make us have the finest 


Thanksgiving 


For morning and the hopes of day, 

For hours to work and hours to play, 

For courage and contentment here, 

For trust to strengthen, joy to cheer,— 
We praise thee, Lord! 


For evening and the duties done, 
For every strife of conscience won, 
For hours to dream and hours to rest, 
For all thy love made manifest,— 

We bless thee, Lord! 


For home and those who love us there, 
For friends and kindred everywhere, 
For life and for the life to be, 
Eternal fellowship with thee,— 
We thank thee, Lord! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, 


Sentence Sermon 


Draw nigh to God.—Jas.: iv. 8. 


fe 


day, ever, follow them!’ sang Uncle Ben, 
jumping the piazza rail, and making after 
Father’s brisk figure. i 

“Oh, Mums, do! Nora’ll like it, too!” 
chorused David and Betty, also making 
their escape. ‘We all want to, dread- 
fully !” 

Mystified and curious, Mother ran up- 
stairs to her room and drew from her 
handkerchief-box a large sheet of paper, 
neatly folded. 

“This is from us all,” began the com- 
munication. “We've all talked it over 
together. You didn’t say that was against 
the rules, and we find we all want the 
same thing, now we have talked it over— 
but we all think, also, that it’s going to 
be quite a blow for you, because we think 
you’ve set your heart on a real old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving feast, with all 
the fixings, and instead of a feast, we’d 
rather have a fast. At least it will seem 
a fast to you, after all your plans for 
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stuffing of turkeys—and of us! After 
this long preface, we humbly tell you that 
we all want to get up at crack of dawn, 
saddle our steeds—one of us will saddle 
yours—and gallop for the foothills, with 
provender for the day in our saddle-bags. 
We want to cook breakfast gutdoors on 
the rocks by the river bank. (Uncle John 
says he hasn’t ever cooked his breakfast 
out of doors!) And then we want to 
ride to Lost Lake, if there’s time, and 
cook our dinner there. (Uncle John 
doesn’t ‘know how to flap flapjacks!) 
And we want to get home by starlight, 
and we'll look after all the supplies we 
want to take—it’s part of the pioneer fun. 
Yes, we'll take enough—chops and pota- 
toes and everything—and we'll get Nora 
to put us up sandwiches the day before. 
Nora might like Thanksgivmg day off, 
who knows? She has a sister in Chipman, 
hasn’t she? We'll motor her in the eve- 
ning before. Please, ma’am, may we have 
our wish? We beg to remain, 
Your humble and expectant 
and obedient, 
Family.” 


“Geese !* said Mother briefly, laughing 
in spite of her growing surprise. “And 
me planning to half kill myself and Nora 
all for the purpose of spreading a feast 
the like of which was never seen before! 
And they don’t want a single course of 
it! Well, there’s nothing like being adapt- 
able,’ she went on whimsically. ‘“That’s 
one lesson the West teaches. And, come 
to think of it, what a sensible family I 
have!” : 

Running downstairs she opened the 
door on Nora, poring over the cook-book, 
open at Pies. 

“Nora, you may have Thanksgiving day 
off,” she said calmly. ‘You haven’t spent 
it with your sister for some years, have 
you? Well, this year, you and she are 
going to have a family reunion. We're. 
not going to have any. dinner that day. 
We're going to picnic from dawn to star- 
light in the hills.” 

Fortunately for Nora, there was a chair 
under her, for she sat down with abrupt- 
ness. “Ma’am?’ was her one word. 


At dawn on Thanksgiving morning, a 
gay cavalcade galloped out of the home 
driveway, headed for the blue hills. “My! 
To be alive and on horseback a morning 
like this!” said Uncle John. 

“Whew! what a tiptop breakfast!’ 
sighed Father, two hours later, as the 
Pienickers sat around their smouldering 
breakfast-fire, and ate the last crisp slice 
of bacon, 

“Hurrah for Uncle John!” sang David, 
at dinner-time. “He’s the best flapper of 
the flapjack brigade, if he is a tenderfoot !” 

“T’m no flapper, even if I am a tender- 
foot,” thundered Uncle John in mock ire, 
as the hungry riders topped off a roast- 
potato-and-chop dinner with flapjacks 
light as a feather. 

“Think of Nora!” chuckled Betty, 
wiping out the frying-pan with paper nap- 
kins. “Think how she’d be washing 
dishes if we were home!” 

Under the stars,’ the happy picnickers 


- 
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“Me-n-w” 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


There’s turkey drumsticks, one apiece ; 
We'll pull the wish-bone, too. 

There’s everything a fellow likes! 
We'll eat our way clear through 

And finish up on pie and nuts; 
That’s what we're s’posed to do, 

For Mother’s made a card that says: 
“Thanksgiving me’n-u.” 


te 


rode toward home, Mother and Uncle John 
side by side. 

“Good day?” asked Uncle John briefly. 

“Flawless,” said Mother unhesitatingly. 
“But there’s one question in the back of 
my head, .that I haven’t yet been able 
to answer.” 

“Which is?” 

“Which is, why did we go on this glori- 
ous spree on Thanksgiving day, instead 
of one of the other days of your visit?” 

‘Didn’t you want to?” asked Uncle 
John in quick compunction. 

“Of course I wanted to, more than any- 
thing, when I found it was what you all 
really most wanted. But why on Thanks- 
giving?” 

“T guess I was the first to put them 
up to it,” admitted Uncle John. “But 
when I suggested it, they all voted for 
it hilariously.” 

“Plain to see. And nobody’s had as good 
a time as I, only’— 

“Well,” and Uncle John’s voice was 
as serious as Mother had ever heard it. 
“It’s because I’m so thankful for a taste 
of this life. I’m coming every summer 
if you’ll let me.” 

“Let you! If only you’d come for good !” 

“T feel ‘aliver’ as David says, than I 
have for a dozen years. All the outdoors 
you want, any time you want it, these 
great orchards, the packing-houses full 
of perfect fruit, floods of sunshine all day 
long; well, I feel so thankful for a taste 
of it all, I couldn’t bear the idea of stay- 
ing in the house all afternoon, eating too 
much part of the time, and drowsing after- 
ward.” 

“T feel as thankful for all the same things 
as you do,’ said Mother with instant 
understanding, “and wasn’t I going to ex- 
press my thankfulness in the stupidest 
way! Well, all I have to say is it’s the 
best Thanksgiving I ever had.” 

After luncheon, the next day, Nora 
asked incredulously, “And don’t you want 
your Thanksgiving dinner to-day or to- 
morrow, ma’am, even if it’s a day late?” 

“No, Nora!” chorused the entire family, 
still within hearing. “Did you have a 
good time, Nora?’ Father asked. 

“Thankful I was for the day, sir,” said 
Nora. “A real Thanksgiving it was, sir.” 

“That’s the idea, Nora,’ said Uncle 
John approvingly. ‘A real Thanksgiving 
is what we all want,—only Thanksgivings 
are different.’ 

Seeing that Nora’s mind was still at 
sea and far from at ease, David put in 
his oar. “It’s all right, Nora. Don’t you 
have us on your mind. We'll take you 
with us next year, and you'll see for 
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yourself. Got any riding-togs, Nora? Old 
Jerry’s as easy as a rocking-horse to ride 
—and he’s the strongest horse on the 
ranch’— 

; “Strongest ! Indeed, and never. will you 
see me a-galloping to the hills on Thanks- 
giving morning,” and with vast dignity 
Nora retired to her own domain. 


[All rights reserved] 


Humpty Dumpty’s Thanksgiving 
Turkey 


« EVANGELINE WHIR 


Humpty Dumpty wasn’t his real name, 
but he was always climbing trees and 
walls and getting so many tumbles that 
his family nicknamed him after the old 
nursery rhyme. He didn’t like it very 
much, but he never let on. Mother would 
say, “Do not send Humpty Dumpty for 
the ice cream; he will fall and spill it.” 
His sister would complain, “Do not touch 
my playthings, Humpty; you nearly al- 
ways break them,’ and poor Humpty 
knew that it was the truth. 

The day before Thanksgiving, his uncle 
sent word over the telephone that if Mrs. 
Clark would send Humpty over, he would 
give him a turkey. “It is all ready to 
bake,” he said, “and Humpty can’t break 
it even if he should let it fall.” 

So Humpty started for the turkey, and 
reached his uncle’s house without getting 
any bruises on the way. His aunt put 
the turkey in a basket, tied down the lid, 
and Humpty carried it without any 
trouble until he came to the brook. There 
were three stepping-stones placed so that 
one could cross without getting wet feet. 
The first stone was firm; the second did 
not move; but poor Humpty slipped on 
the third one and fell into the water up 
to his knees. 

Humpty stepped onto the bank and ran 
toward his home. But after he had gone 


a short distance, he remembered the tur- - 


key, and back he went for the basket. He 
was glad that he remembered it before 
he got home. The basket sat on the 
bank, and Humpty gathered it up and 
started on. It seemed very heavy, but 
he was very careful now and reached 
home without another fall. He put the 
basket on the table, then a queer thing 
happened: muffled sounds came from the 
basket, and it began to move. 

“Tt is a queer turkey,” his mother said, 
taking off the lid. Then she looked sur- 
prised and turned to Humpty. “Why, 
Humpty Dumpty, where did you get it?” 

Humpty looked into the basket and saw 


‘a baby looking up at him. He hadn’t the 


slightest idea how it got there, and he 
had to tell them how he fell into the 
brook and forgot the basket. 

“T think it is a gypsy baby,” his sister 
teased. ‘You will have to take care of 
it, Humpty. Did you trade the turkey 
for it? I would rather have the turkey.” 

Humpty was very miserable; he had 
lost the turkey and brought home a 
strange baby that no one wanted. Per- 
haps they would think he’ was a kid- 
napper. He did wish that he had come 
home by the road instead of the field 
with the brook. 
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Of course everybody teased him. No 
one came for the baby and they all won- 
dered where it belonged, when one morn- 
ing a neighbor came in and said, “How 
much will you take for that baby you kid- 
napped, Humpty? Tl give you a turkey 
for it?” i 

“We are going to keep it till we find its - 
mother,” Humpty said with a very red 
face. “It’s a nice baby,” he added. 

The neighbor took a newspaper from 
his pocket. “There is a reward offered 
to any one that has seen or heard of a. 
black-eyed, dark-skinned baby found in 
a market basket. It must be your baby, 
Humpty.” , ; 

“How did it get where my turkey ought 
to have been?” Humpty asked. 

-Then the man told him how the chil- 
dren up at the big summer house had 
been playing with their baby brother 
while the nurse was in another room. 
They had put him in a basket to hide him 
from nurse and then ran away. ‘The bas- 
ket was one that the nursery laundry was 
always packed in for the washerwoman 
to take home. She came in for it before 
nurse returned and crossed the brook on 
her way home. She set her basket down 
to rest and went on and forgot it. When 


.She looked for it she couldn’t find it. She 


saw something down in the water—a 
basket like the one she had lost—but 
when she opened it, she found a turkey 
in it. She thought it was a Thanksgiving 
present from the family, and took it 
home and cooked it. 

“So that is where our turkey went,” 
his sister said when he finished the story. 
“It is just like Humpty to be so careless. 
He dropped that basket in the water and 
didn’t know it.” 

“We must return the baby at once,”. 
mother said. “Humpty can go with me.” 

But Humpty didn’t want to go, and 
mother returned the baby. She brought 
back the reward for Humpty. The glad 
mother said to put it in his bank. Humpty 
didn’t want it, for everybody teased him 
about it. But he had had such an adven- 
ture, the kind that he couldn’t forget, that 
he never was like Humpty Dumpty again 
and very soon they forgot to nickname 
him, and called him Billy, which was his 
real name. 

[All rights reserved] 


Two Americans Honored 


Two foreign governments have bestowed — 
high honors upon two American citizens 
in recognition of their peace plans. Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands has be- 
stowed on Edward W. Bok the Cross of 
the Order of the Netherlands Lion “be- 
eause of his faithful attachment to the 
land of his birth and of his untiring ef- 
forts in providing a clearer appreciation 
of Dutch history, culture, traditions and 
spirit, whereby he has so largely con- 
tributed to a more intelligent under- 
standing between the Netherlands and the 
United States.” 

The French government has made 
Hdward A. Filene an officer of the Legion 
of Honor for his efforts for world peace 
and for his friendship for France. 

P ihe 


evolution from public 


Religion Around the World 


Scientists See the Menace 
and Organize to Fight It 


A counter-offensive against the funda- 
mentalists’ fight on evolution has been 
launched and will be waged on a national 
field. The Science League of America, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Calif., has been organized for dissem- 
inating scientific knowledge and com- 
bating efforts to ban the teaching of 
schools. May- 
nard Shipley, noted scientific author and 
lecturer, is president of the new organi- 
zation. 

According to Mr. Shipley, the move- 
ment has the indorsement of leading 
scientists throughout the world, while 
scientific leaders of the San Francisco 
Bay district are actively engaged in its 
promotion. Among these are Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, Luther Burbank, and Dr. 
Edgar L. Hewett, director of American 
research for the Archeological Institute 
of America. 

A San Francisco paper thus quotes 
Mr. Shipley as to the purposes of the 
League: 

“The Science League of America has 
been organized for two primary purposes 
—namely, systematic opposition to the 
attempts of self-styled fundamentalists 
to have thrown out of our educational 
institutions all textbooks indorsing the 
theory of evolution; and, second, preven- 
tion of the substitution in our schools of 
the doctrine of special creation, as for- 
mulated in the Book of Genesis, for the 
principle of natural causation in the 
fields of astronomy, geology, and biology. 

“We have no quarrel with religion, but 
rather desire, by education of the public, 


_ to reconcile religion and science and to 


prevent the reunion of church and state, 
the evident aim of the fundamentalists, 
although contrary to the principles of 
the Constitution and the American 
people. 

“The fundamentalist movement has 
been rapidly gaining strength through- 
out the country, and now has a firm 
foothold in eleven States, where it is 
threatening the life of scientific educa- 
tion. In those States where the move- 
ment is strong, the assertion is being 
made in public addresses that ‘no person 
should be allowed to teach in the public 
schools who is not a member of some 
Protestant church.’ This is what we 
wish to combat.” 


Outlaw War, Say These Churches 


Two religious bodies ,have recently 


come out definitely for the plan to out- 


law war. One of them, the Wisconsin An- 
nual Congregational Conference, resolved 
“to support no war in the future solely 
because of the dictum of the state.” Out- 
lawry of war, it believes, ‘is the most 
hopeful, significant, practical stream of 
thought and action coursing through our 
nation to-day. Outlawry is being dis- 
eussed and resolved upon by the people 
more than any or all other plans.” 

The Eastern Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States declared 
that even as “an instrument of righteous- 


ness ...as a means of defense and the 
protection of the innocent, it [war] has 
outlived the last vestige of effectiveness.” 
Urging the Government to work aggres- 
sively toward an international action to 
outlaw war, the Synod further said: 

“Recognizing the moral and spiritual 
attainments of the race to be what they 
are, we do not cherish the illusion that 
a nation attacked would refuse to de- 
fend itself. We, therefore, believe that 
international agencies and instrumental- 
ities must be created that will insure 
justice and protection to all nations, 
great and small, strong and weak. 

“We refuse to believe that such agen- 
cies cannot be created, but are of the 
firm conviction that if the Government 
would set itself aggressively in the pursuit 
of peace, and would expend the equiva- 
lent of time, thought, energy, and money 
in devising peaceful means for the settle- 
ment of disputes that it now spends in 
preparing for war, the peace of the world 
would be more assured than it is at 
this time.” 


Not Enough Theology 


A. correspondent in the London Times 
voices an editorial contention of THE 
Reeister. Although his letter refers to 
recent correspondence on theology courses 
for the clergy, it might have been in- 
tended to corroborate Dr. Abraham M. 
Rihbany’s recent paper on “Theological 
Preaching.” It says: 

“JT am convinced that one of the rea- 
sons why the churches are so empty now- 
adays is that the average congregation 
is not presented with nearly enough 
theology. The unfortunate experiment 
of ‘bringing down religion to the level of 
the people’ (whatever this may mean) 
instead of educating people up to the 
level of religion is responsible for the 
prevailing indifference of men and 
women of good-will to spiritual in- 
fluences. It may be the fault of us lay- 
men for giving the impression that we 
dislike theological sermons. I am in- 
clined to think that many priests are 
sick to death of talking about finance and 
retailing irrelevant stories about con- 
verted Africans. Most of us are totally 
unable to defend our religion rationally, 
and it is only the privileged few who live 
by faith.” 


The New Pharisee 


The modern growth of a new and dan- 
gerous type of Phariseeism has been 
pointed out by a writer in the North- 
western Ohristian Advocate, He de- 
fines it thus: “It is not the familiar 
pretension of the man who pretends 
to be better than he is. It is rather 
the self-satisfied complacency. of the 
person who makes no pretensions to 
moral or spiritual distinction at all and 
who, strangely enough, glories in that 
yery fact and looks down with contempt 
at his neighbor who is bound by obliga- 
tien and conscience.” 


No Lack of Candidates 
for the Mission Fields 


That there is no lack of candidates 
for the mission field was one of the en- 
couraging items in reports presented at 
the one hundred and fifteenth annual 
meeting of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign. Missions held at 
Providence, R.I., October 21-23. In an 
age when much is heard as to the delin- 
quencies of youth, this statement is writ- 
ten in the report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee for the Home Department: “We 
rejoice to state that never before has the 
situation as to the supply of candidates 
been. so encouraging. We find that in- 
creasingly the greatness of the foreign 
service of the church appeals to the de- 
voted young people of our churches and 
schools.” 

A new medical policy for the Board’s 
mission work was advocated by Dr. 
Joel E. Goldthwait of Boston, Mass. A 
department should be created having a 
head ranking with the other secretaries 
and to be concerned with the care of the 
health of the missionaries and the opera- 
tion of the hospitals in the many fields. 

The Board is determined that its work 
shall not cease in Turkey, in spite of the 
difficult odds. The relatively few mis- 
sionaries left in that land will continue to 
carry on, and it is expected that young 
recruits will fill-the depleted ranks. Miss 
Mabel EH. Emerson declared: ‘‘No decree 
from Angora can neutralize the effect of 
Christian living on the part of mission- 
aries and converts.” Japan, too, received 
particular attention. Rev. Sidney L. 
Gulick of the Federal Council of Churches 
outlined the case of Japanese exclusion 
with a view of showing the reasonable- 
ness of Japan’s present attitude. 

The deficit of $20,308 from the last 
fiscal year was cleared by pledges before 
and during the meeting. Financially, the 
yearly turnover of the American Board 
is more than two million dollars. 

Prof. Edward Caldwell Moore of the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
was re-elected president. The Providence 
meeting marked the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his connection with the Board 
and the tenth of his presidency. 


In Brief 
Monsignor ‘Gregorius, ecumenical pa- 
triarch of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
died November 17, at Pera, a suburb of 
Constantinople. 


Archbishop-Elect Victor Abu-Asaley 
was ordained at Worcester, Mass., No- 
vember 10, as archbishop in North Amer- 
ica of the Syrian Orthodox Antiochian 
Church. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick will sever 
all connection. with the First Presby- 
terian Church in New York City on 
March 1, 1925, it was decided at a meet- 
ing of the New York Presbytery, No- 
yember 17. Meanwhile he will continue 
as special preacher. 
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The Hampton-Tuskegee Campaign 


What it means for the growth of a race 


FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY 


HE CAMPAIGN for a MHampton- 

Tuskegee Endowment Fund, which is 
now being brought to public attention, 
needs a word of explanation. It has 
been in reality forced upon the two insti- 
tutions by the generous but exacting de- 
cision of its best friends. The General 
Education Board has for many years ex- 
pressed its confidence by an annual grant 
to each school of $25,000, and during the 
stress of war this gift was doubled; so 
that each school, with this backing of 
$50,000 a year, was led to raise the 
modest salaries of teachers, to develop 
new courses of instruction, and to pro- 
ceed with new courage in its expanding 
work. -A ruling principle of action by the 
jeneral Education Board, however, has 
been to promote new and experimental 
enterprises, and to withdraw aid when 
the institution or movement has become 
self-supporting and strong. Im this case, 
a complete withdrawal has not been pro- 
posed, but, on the contrary, a ruling which 
proves to be at once generous and chal- 
lenging. The grants to both schools are 
to be not continued, but in part capi- 
talized, so that the endowment of each 
school shall be increased by $500,000; but 
this outright gift is to be on the condi- 
tion that a corresponding sum shall be 
raised by each school, so that with an 
additional $1,000,000 in each treasury, the 
annual income of $50,000 shall not be 
impaired. Each school is therefore con- 
fronted with the necessity of raising 
$500,000 as endowment, or of forfeiting 
the income of $1,000,000 on which it has 
come to depend. 

In this difficult situation, it has been 
determined by the trustees of both schools 
that competitive appeals for aid should 
be abandoned, and that the two causes 
shall be merged in one. Hampton and 
Tuskegee have always maintained this 
happy co-operation. They represent dif- 
ferent principles of negro education; the 
one enlisting the service of white teach- 
ers, the other trusting its destiny wholly 
to the colored race. But they are in 
spirit and intention of the same tradi- 
tion and have the same ideals. Hampton 
has given Tuskegee the two leaders who 
have inspired public confidence, and both 
Booker Washington and Robert Moton 
have continued to serve Hampton by un- 
stinted counsel and eloquent advocacy. 
Both schools perpetuate the great tradi- 
tion of Armstrong’s teaching, and train 
the head and heart and hand in discipline 
and restraint. It is one of the happiest 
aspects of the present campaign that the 
two schools, which represent the sanest 
program for the negro race, should dis- 
avow all rivalry, and commit themselves 
to the single aim of industrial, academic, 
and religious co-operation, 

The first reports concerning the cam- 
paign are most reassuring and exhilarat- 
ing; for it seems probable that the de- 
mand of the General Education Board 
for an endowment which should double 


their own gift may be met by the ex- 
traordinary generosity of a few large 
givers, and that the schools may thus be 
assured of a capital amount which will 
give them the $50,000 hitherto annually 
received. This, however, though it.is an 
enormous relief to the trustees as meet- 
ing the immediate crisis, has no effect on 
the budgets of the schools, and leaves 
each of them struggling with annual defi- 
cits created by new demands for better 
training. The Southern States are call- 
ing as never before for competent colored 
teachers, and the chief sources of supply 
must be found at Hampton and Tuskegee. 
Better teaching, however, means better 
pay for teachers at both schools, and 
better equipment for the higher grades. 
Increase in cost is, in fact, a sign of 
advance in the colored race; the demand 
for better training is a measure of prog- 
ress in racial self-respect. It has, there- 
fore, been determined by the trustees of 
both schools that the present moment is 
propitious for a general appeal, and they 
are hoping to add to the two million 
dollars immediately required another two 
million dollars, which may give the two 
schools a substantial working capital. The 
appeal of Hampton and Tuskegee is, there- 
fore, addressed to the whole nation, and 
is to be widely broadeast by meetings and 
interviews in various parts of the country. 

There never was a time when the ten 
millions of colored citizens of the United 
States were-more in need of reassurance 
in their social and industrial life. They 
have advanced, in a half century, at a 
pace never equaled in human history, from 
ignorance and servitude to the self-respect 
which accompanies the holding of property 
and the obtaining of political rights; and 
they have proved themselves essential to 
the industrial welfare of the South, and 
in an increasing degree to the whole coun- 
try. Never did a great nation have’ a 
better chance to fortify its institutions by 
the loyalty of a peace-loving and home- 
keeping race, in the main a race of peasant 
proprietors; and never was that chance 
in such danger of being thrown away 
by the abuses at the South and the dis- 
criminations at the North which incite 
the colored people to restlessness and 
revolt. ‘ 

Over against the political short-sighted- 
ness and social injustice which thus dis- 
figure our national history, stands the 
persistent effort of the friends of the 


colored race to raise the racial level to. 


a point where it need not fear discrimi- 
nation or contemplate revolution. - A 
trained mind, a skilled hand, and a dis- 
ciplined will find room for themselves 
anywhere. Booker Washington used to 
say that if a man wanted his horse shod, 
and the best blacksmith in town hap- 
pened to be a negro, no question of color 
was likely to be raised; the problem of a 
hegro’s career was to do a common thing 
in an uncommon way. There is no race 
discrimination when Roland Hayes sings; 
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no racial prejudice when the Ukrainian 
chorus Chooses as its representative 
“American selection” the “Listen to the . 
Lambs” of a negro teacher at Hampton. 
This is the approach to the negro problem 
which Hampton and Tuskegee represent. 
Indeed, it is chastening to remember that 
the modern ideal of education for all 
races, an education of the whole boy or — 
the whole girl, the head and heart and 
hand co-operating for efficiency, was first 
clearly expounded by General Armstrong, 
and first illustrated in the conduct of his 
modest school for the black race. Hamp- 
ton, and its child Tuskegee, make their 
appeal to the country as offering an op- 
portunity for prudent and lucrative in- 
vestment ; and with the re-enforcement of 
new endowment now sought, the two 
schools can safely guarantee an important 
contribution to national stability, justice. 
and peace. e 


Starr King 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


May I call the attention of our Unita- 
rian ministers and parishes and the 
readers of your journal—especially in 
New England and on the Pacific Coast— 
to the .approaching hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Thomas Starr King, 
on Wednesday, December 17, ensuing? It 
affords an opportunity for observing his 
gracious memory as a man and minister, 
and his heroic service in behalf of the 
National Union and the emancipation of 
the slaves. Dr. Charles W. Bliot has re- 
cently written me that he considers Mr. 
King’s career previous to his transfer 
to the Pacifie Coast quite as remarkable 
as his Civil War record. The sources of 
information concerning this preacher and 
patriot, whose public and private life is 
such a credit to our Liberal Christian 
communion, are ample, and afford abund- 
ant material for a worthy observance 
of his natal day. The Universalist 
body is considering a celebration of the 
occasion, in which they justly claim a 
Share. Would it not be possible for our 
Boston Liberal churches to hold a joint 
session in the’ South Congregational 
Church, with which Mr. King’s former 
Hollis Street Society was amalgamated, 
or in some other place of meeting, to 
cherish the memory of the man whom 
Theodore Parker called “the best preacher 
in Boston,” and who certainly was the 
most beloved of its clergy? A printed 
program of poetic and other tributes to 
him by Whittier, Bret Harte, Dr. Bellows, 
Dr. Bartol, E. P. Whipple, Wm. R. Alger, 
ete., with the last hymn he gave out at 
Hollis Street ere he started on his epoch- 
makihg career in California: “One prayer 
I have—all prayers in one,” might be 
found helpful, together with a distribu- 
tion of the Starr King discourses issued 
as tracts by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. And so I leave the matter to 
the gracious consideration of your readers. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
BmRKELHY, CALIF. 


DorcHester, Mass.—The Nathaniel Hall 
Society of the First Parish Church has 
begun issuing a monthly publication under > 
the editorship of Theodore L. Southack, Jr. 
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Mr. Weis is Ordained 
at Dorchester, Mass. 


Frederick Lewis Weis was ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry and installed as 
minister of the Third Religious Society 
and the Third Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) in Dorchester, Mass., No- 
vember 9. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, formerly 
minister of this church, gave the invoca- 
tion; Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Florence, 
Mass., read the Scripture lesson; Rev. 
Houghton Page of Hingham preached the 
sermon, in place of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
who was unable to be present on account 
of illness; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
made the ordination prayer. The charge 
to the minister and the right hand of 


fellowship were given by Dr. Augustus M. . 


Lord of Providence, R.I.; the charge to 


_the congregation was delivered by Rev. 


Arthur Edward Wilson of Brockton, 
Mass., formerly minister of this church. 

Mr. Page spoke on “The -Fundamental 
Task of the Modern Church and Min- 
ister.” -He contrasted the Christian 
vision of individual redemption—typified 
by the talk of the disciples walking to 
Emmaus and not essentially different 
from the vision of nineteenth-century 
Christianity—with the actual reality, 
and declared that the task of liberal 
church and minister was to get people to 
see the greater glory of that reality, to 
want it, to prefer it to the older individ- 
ualistic vision. F 

Mr. Weis is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., 
and a veteran of the World War. Soon 
after his retirement from the navy, he 
entered Meadville Theological School, 
from which he was graduated in 1922. 
For the last two years he has studied at 
the University of Strasbourg in France. 
He is much interested in church history 
and New England genealogy, and has 
written and published several geneal- 
ogies. He has translated the works of 
the medieval humanist and mystic, Hans 
Denck, and is now publishing the life of 
this writer. 


‘California Alliance Hears 
of the “Mother of Nations” 


At the October meeting of the Asso- 
ciate Alliance of Northern California, held 
in the Alameda church on the twenty-fifth, 
the attendance represented the branches 
of San Francisco, Berkeley, Oakland, 
Alameda, Sacramento, Woodland, Santa 
Cruz, San Jose, and Palo Alto, with a 
visitor from the Vancouver, B.C., Alliance. 
Following a hospitable luncheon in the 
church dining hall, the afternoon program 
was presided over by Mrs. A, BH. Peck, 
the president. The devotional exercises 


- were led» by Mrs. W. 8S. Morgan of Berke- 


ley. Reports of the branches were heard 
with interest. 

Violin solos preceded the address by 
Rey. Gordon Kent, of Alameda, on “The 
Mother of Nations.” This was replete 
with suggestiveness and inspiration for 
women of all nations. His treatment dealt 
with childhood’s need of love expressed 
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through understanding sympathy with its 
work and play in all phases of its de 
velopment; with the need of all these from 
others than mothers; with the need that 
all women shall be “mothers” to all chil- 
dren about them. Impressiveness was 
given to the talk by the frequent em- 
phatiec question, “How many motherless 
children have you?” 

“Tf a girl has no mother, whose daugh- 
ter does she become?’ Mr. Kent asked. 
“Where is the subnormal girl going to find 
one with the patience and the sympathy 
and the further patience to help her dis- 
cover the saving ability which, though 
hidden, she probably possesses? If a girl 
has gone wrong, where is the woman who 
will be mother to her till she is going 


REV. FREDERICK LEWIS WEIS 


right? What is the most important thing 
a mother does for her children? It is 
to play with them. And what the children 
of all our communities need is, above all, 
some one to play with them.” 

Later, Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary, 
spoke in his usual happy and earnest vein 
concerning Liberal work on the Pacific 
Coast, urging each Alliance branch to 
observe the centenary of the American 
Unitarian Association, to observe also on 
December 14, 1924, the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Thomas Starr 
King. 

The next (April) meeting is to be held 
at Palo Alto, in conjunction with the 
Northern California Division of the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference, 


Orrawa, Ont.—The Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian) reopened on Sunday, 
September 14. The minister, Rev. Wil- 


liam Irvine, who is a member of the 


Canadian House of Commons, spoke on 
“The Field of Service of the Unitarian 
Church.” The Chureh is planning for a 
year of helpful service to the community. 
Special lectures, social evenings, and other 
activities are being arranged. 


' $1,250 were also announced. 
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Church is Given $20,000 
for Memorial Parish House 

Announcement of a gift of $20,000 for 
the erection of a new parish house for 
the Peterboro, N.H., church, to be known 
as the Morison Memorial, was made by 
Rey. Arthur H. Winn at the first service, 
October 26, in the auditorium of the re- 
decorated church, The letter making the 
offer of the gift was written by George 
Abbott Morison of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the gift was offered on behalf of his 
father, Rev. Robert Swain Morison of 
Cambridge, Mass., librarian emeritus of 
the Harvard Divinity School, his brother- 
in-law, Philip P. Sharples, Mrs. George 
Abbott Morison, and himself. The parish 
house will be a memorial to Mr. Morison’s 
mother, his aunt, Mary Morison, and his 
sister, Ruth Morison ‘Sharples. 

As planned by the parish, the Morison 
Memorial will be of brick, in structure 
and color harmonizing with the architec- 
ture of the church. The main floor will 
contain a commodious assembly hall, a 
ladies’ parlor so arranged as to be capable 
of being easily turned into a stage, with 
a large fireplace in the center, a minis- 
ter’s study, cloak room, and kitchenette. 
The basement will contain a recreation 
room, toilets, and an enlarged and re- 
furnished kitchen. 

Additional gifts of $1,000 for grading 
and beautifying the grounds, a grand 
piano for the assembly room, a new car- 
pet for the church, and contributions of 
The extra 
sum that will be required to furnish the 
building with chairs, pictures, rugs, ete., 
will be raised by the co-operation of the 
Woman’s Alliance, the Layman’s League, 
the Mary Morison Club, and the echureh 
school. 

Speaking of the redecorated church as 
a step in the preparation for the hundredth 
anniversary of its building next year, Mr. 
Winn said: “We owe-.a great debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Albert W. Noone, whose 
interest and generosity have been the 
means of giving us what we enjoy to-day.” 


Holds Sunday Evening Services 


The First Church in Boston, Mass., has 
joined other down-town Unitarian 
ehurches in that city in a broader pro- 
gram, by instituting a series of Sunday 
evening services. At the first service, 
November 9,-Dr. Charles EH. Park, the 
minister, preached. At subsequent sery- 
ices, the preachers will be as follows: 
November 16, Rey. Palfrey Perkins; No- 
vember 23, Dr. Park; November 30, Dean 
Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard Theo- 
logical School; December 7, Prof. Wil- 
liam Wallace Fenn of the Harvard Theo- 
logical School. 


Alliances Study the Home 


The National Social Service Council of 
the Women’s Alliance has worked out a 
program for’ branch Alliances on “The 
Home,” the main features of which in- 
clude: Religion in the Home, Hducation 
in the Home, The Home Beautiful, and 
Health and Mental Habits in the Home. 
On the basis of their outline, several Al- 
liance branches have prepared a year’s 
program of study. 
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In Teaching, Consider the Child 


Professor Best and Dr. Lawrance address Sunday School Society 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held in Mon- 
treal, P.Q., with the Church of the Mes- 
siah as host. At the opening session, 
October 27, President William I. Law- 
rance pointed out that the Society had in- 
troduced graded courses of lessons in 1852, 
half a century before such ‘courses had 
been even discussed by any other church 
or Sunday-school body. After his address, 
a service of worship was conducted by 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, minister of the 
church. 

An address on “The Real Aim of Re- 
ligious Education” was given by Hrnest 
M. Best, Ph.D., professor of religious edu- 
cation in McGill University. Every one, 
said Dr. Best, would agree that the ideal 
of religious education was to bring in the 
Kingdom of God as a regnant force in 
society, but it was quite another matter 
to get down to the definite methods by 
which this ideal was to be translated 
into action. The historic and traditional 
aim had been to transfer an intellectual 
conception of religious knowledge to the 
new generation. Unfortunately, it was 
found that the most accurate knowledge 
about religion might coexist with very 
inadequate practice of Christianity— 
without any real experience of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. Fundamentalists and 
modernists might equally be in danger of 
placing the emphasis on matters of sec- 
ondary importance. All these things 
might have their place, but the test of 
their value was whether they contributed 
to the promotion of the essential and 
central principle of the religion of Jesus 
— ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’ The acid test of discipleship was 
whether love and good-will were practiced 
in all social relations. 

One of the great discoveries of recent 
years was the importance of the child. 
It was difficult, almost impossible, to 
change adults, but the child mind and 
character were plastic. Children learned 
by doing things. There was a vast gap 
between academic men and the practical 
mind. Boys could never learn baseball 
from lectures and textbooks. They must 
play it. This same principle must be ap- 
plied in getting people to love their neigh- 
bors and to love God in loving their 
neighbors.. We must get away from ab- 
stractions. Liberal churches especially 
must be on their guard against mere in- 
tellectualism; they need some of the old 
evangelical passion if they are to trans- 
form the kingdom of this world into the 
Kingdom of God. 

Dr. Lawrance, speaking the next day 
on “Some Present-Day Movements in Re- 
ligious Hducation,” said that of recent 
days there had been-a great change in 
people’s view as to the relation of religion 
to the child-life. Children used to be re- 
garded as naturally bad. Now the child 
is the pillar of cloud by day and of fire 
by night which is to lead people to a 
better order of social and individual life. 
This should give the church a new seri- 


ousness for its big job. It must get out 
of the idea that its most important feat 
is arranging the budget. ‘The business 
of the church: was to bring in the King- 
dom of God and to train children to 
citizenship in that kingdom. This task 
would take all the church. The people 
of the church ought to consider the guid- 
ance of the young the most important 
thing they have committed to them. 

Education is not the imparting from 
one mind to another, but the enlargement 
of the whole being. Not what the child 
learns, but what the child becomes is the 
important thing. To teach the child how 
to live, to build up character, was the 
real aim of the school. 


The Ministry of Music 


With the beginning of the new church 
year, the Vancouver, B.C., church in- 
stituted a series of monthly musical serv- 
ices. The minister, Rev. Alexander 
Thomson, gives a short address on some 
great musician. At the first service, 
which brought out the largest congrega- 
tion ever assembled in this church, Mr. 


Thomson spoke on Mendelssohn, the 
Vancouver Scottish Orchestra played 
Mendelssohn music, and Mrs. Hodgson, 


the church organist, sang a Mendelssohn 
hymn, 

At the first of a series of Sunday morn- 
ing lectures on evolution by Mr. Thom- 
son, October 5, the attendance was one- 
third larger than usual. 


Personals 


The Unitarian Chureh in Marblehead, 
Mass., has received a check for $500 from 
John §8. Bartlett of Lynn, Mass., who is 
a grandson of Rey. John Bartlett, min- 
ister of the Marblehead church from 1811 
to 1845,—the first Unitarian minister in 
Marblehead, through whose efforts largely 
the Second Congregational Church became 
Unitarian, 


Chief Caupolicon, Indian 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who sang at a recent service in the 
Unitarian Chureh of Fall River, Mass., 
is a Unitarian by belief, a notice-in the 
Fall River Herald states. Chief Caupoli- 
con is a native of South America, a resi- 
dent of Northampton, Mass., and a per- 
sonal friend of President Coolidge and his 
family. 


Rey. Elmo A. Robinson, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Palo Alto, Calif., 
has become on invitation the acting pas- 
tor of the Fellowship Church of Los 
Gatos, Calif., for a period of three months. 
Mr. Robinson speaks in the Fellowship 
Church once a month and furnishes 
preachers for the other Sundays. He also 
visits Los Gatos about every two weeks 
to make pastoral calls and to attend to 
other parish concerns. 


baritone, 
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The Lutherans are complaining of the 
shortage of ministerial candidates. Dur- 
ing the last four years, 333 congregations 
have been added to the United Lutheran 
Church, but only 76 ministers. 


Rey. Charles Mizena was recently con- 
secrated in New York City as bishop of 
the Old Catholic Church in North America. 
This church and the American Catholic 
Church, with which it is in communion, 
are the American development of the Old 
Catholic movement that resulted from the 
protest in Hurope in 1870 against the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility: F 


Discussion of Prayer Book revision in 
England attains popular interest with the 
efforts of the League of the Chureh Mili- 
tant to eliminate the word “obey”. from 
the marriage ceremony. Mrs. Marston 
Acres, an official of the League, denounces 
the present service for implying the in- 
feriority of women and the homily pre- 
ceding the service for implying that celi- 
bacy is a virtue and marriage is an 
expedient. ‘“A more sensible service,” she 
declares, ‘‘would have a tremendously min- 
imizing effect on divorce.” 


For Your Cnitp 


A Charmingly told Fairy story of he many and 
Strange experiences of Five happy orphan boys 
| In the wonderful forest behind their house. 
Price $200 Postpaid 
at all Booksellers, or7fom 
‘THE BEACON PrEss 
25 Beacon Street,Boston 
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Norfolk Conference Holds 
Most Successful Meeting 


The Norfolk Conference held a success- 
ful meeting with the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., October 23. Sixteen 
parishes were represented by eleven min- 
isterial and 150 lay delegates, with fifty- 
six additional delegates present. 

_ William T. Reid, Jr., secretary of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., gave an 
address on “Your Child and Mine’; Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, rector of Trinity 
Church in Boston, spoke on “Youth and 
Religion’; Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, of 
the social service committee of The Alli- 
ance, addressed the meeting on “The Re- 
lation of Religion to Life’; and Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Harvard University 
gave the final address on “The Study of 


Personality.” 


These officers were elected: President, 
Lyndon B. Tewksbury; first vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. Miles Hanson; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Mary Fifield’ King; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Rey. Milton BH. Muder; 
directors, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, 
Gorham Dana, Harry W. Hewens, Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., Mrs. Caroline G Mills, Mrs, 
Arthur G. White. 


Partford, Coun 


Church Ganpledca 


The congregation of the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Hartford, Conn., held their first 
completed church 
building, November 238, There was special 
music, and the minister, Rev. Charles 
Graves, preached on “Why a Unitarian 
Church ?” 

Formal opening “of the mest house 
will take place Sunday, November 30, 
with special services both morning and 
evening. While the new church home 
was being made ready, the Unitarians ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Universalists 
to worship with them. 


Dr. Roberts at the Chapel © 
The preacher at King’s Chapel, Boston, 


_Mass., December 2-5, will be Dr. Richard 


Roberts of Montreal, P.Q., where he is 
minister of the American Presbyterian 
Chureh. Among his books are “The 
Renaissance of Faith,’ “Jesus, Son- of 
and “The Untried Door.” The 
service on Monday, December 1, will be 
an organ recital. 

The Wednesday vesper services have 
been resumed, and are held at 4.30 p.m. 
each Wednesday. A chorus choir, directed 
by Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster, will sing, and there will be 
a brief devotional service without sermon 
or address. Men and women who care to 
join the choir, organized especially for 
these services, are invited to communicate 
with Mr. Robinson at the Chapel. 


From England to Ithaca, N.Y. 


Rey. John Lewis, lately come from a 
Congregational pastorate in England, has 
begun work as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in~ Ithaca, N.Y., for a 
temporary period of at least three months. 

Mr. Lewis ‘is retiring as pastor of the 
Weaste Congregational Church in Man- 
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chester, England, and is planning to enter 
the Unitarian fellowship in America. 
During his pastorate in Manchester, he 
studied at Manchester University, from 
which he received his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy last summer. He had un- 
usual success in building up the church 
at Weaste, and he also served a church 
in the suburbs of London. He is the 
author of a book on “The Vital and Social 
Factors in Religious Belief.” 


Old Records are Recovered 


Seventy-one years to a day after the 
first entry in the book, the old records 
of the First Unitarian Parish Church of 
Ayer, Mass., long thought to have been 
lost, were received by the minister, Rey. 
Frank B. Crandall. They were sent by 
Charles Fosdick of Fitchburg, Mass., who 
had discovered them among the papers of 
his late father, Rev. David Fosdick, first 
minister of the church. They will be placed 
in the archives of the First Parish. The 
first entry is dated October 31, 1853. 


Newport, R.I—A report of the past 
year’s activities of the Channing Memorial 
Church, prepared by Miss Maud Lyman 
Stevens, granddaughter of Rey. Charles 
Timothy Brooks, the first minister of. the 
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church, recalls the merger of the Ladies’ 
Sewing Society and the Women’s Alliance 
and the successful management of the first 
every-member canvass by the Laymen’s 
League chapter. Mrs. Frank Ll. Powell 
is president of the new Ladies’ Sewing 
Society Alliance branch. 


THE NATIVITY 


By EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 
and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and but few rehearsals. 
It has been successfully presented in 
all parts of thecountry. Detailed sug- 
gestions for presentation are included. 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid. 


_ Send for free descriptive circular. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 

Handbags and Scarfs 


CHINA 


wm Rancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


YOUR 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


WILL 


THE SALVATION ARMY is legally qualified to receive bequests and 


_ to carry out any conditions attached thereto. 
are, however, the more effective and useful a legacy. becomes. 


The simpler the conditions 
The 


indebtedness on Salvation Army plants in the New England States is 
$1,333,592.77. This includes an indebtedness of $636,950.31 for Massachu- 
setts. The legal form for making gifts is: 


give to the Salvation 


Ave of Massachusetts, Incorporated, § 
or property, for the support of its religious and charitable 


work in the State of _.------ 


(Insert name of State) 


The Salvation Army invites inquiries and correspondence with regard to the 


scope and character of its benevolences. 


Address communications to 


‘COLONEL W. A. McINTYRE, Commanding New England, 


REMEMBER THE 


8 East Brookline Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARMY IN YOUR WILL! 


Christmas 
Specials 


Five-Piece [Bridge Sets $5.00 


16-inch Italian Napkins 7.50 


Filet Fingerbowl Deilies 2.50 


¢ 

MenGrant 
GOWN SHOP, 

254 Boylston Street — At the Public Gardens 


For Women and Misses 


Dresses 


That Are Very New 
In Style and Quality 


00 


$45.29 


Grace Vincent has included in this 
group silk dresses for street, after- 
noon and dinner wear at interesting 
reductions. 

Please mention 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
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Sam Shops 


In Boston 


The Modern Cinderella 


HEN Cinderella’s fairy godmother 
made her ready for the ball, she 
clothed her in a second from the starry 
bandeau in her hair to the little glass 
slippers peeping from beneath her gor- 
geous gown. ¥ 
To-day each woman is her own fairy 
godmother, She goes the rounds of these 
shops making ready for the winter debut. 
A sunset-tinted frock, a wrap gleaming 
with gold and fur, a spreading fan, and 
a chain of moonstones for. her wrist, 
these she chooses with joy in her heart. 
And when it comes to slippers she takes 
her choice from gold, silver, and every 
hue of the rainbow. “Once upon a time” 
glass slippers may have been very smart 
but they don’t go with the raiment of 
Miss 1924. All these shops show quite 
the newest modes for the modern Cin- 
derella. 


FUR SHOPPE 


Berkeley Building, 420 Boylston Street 


Latest Autumn Vogsues 
in Coats and Small Furs 


Coats Made to Order 
Remodeling and Repairing 


Thirty Years’ Experience 
Ensures Complete Satisfaction 


WILLIAM D. RAY 
(Late of Lamson €§ Hubbard) 


$1.95 For This Stocking! 


Oce dsboally a certain value in hos- 
iery attracts a great buying public. 
We have just such a stocking now— 
ideal as a gift—a luxurious necessity 
for yourself. It is medium weight silk, 
in all the street shades, with lisle 
top and sole. It is guaranteed by us 
because we know its record of service. 
It is a beautiful stocking when you 
judge by texture. It will wear twice as 
long as the price would imply 


Please mention The Christian Register 


414 Boylston Street : 47 Temple Place 


‘THAYER 
CNEIL 


COMPANY 


TT Le 
haar 


Italian Hand Crafts 


for Christmas Gifts—Quantities 
of interesting things in Majolica, 
Venetian Glass, Tooled 
Leather, Textiles, etc. 
Calendars and 
Christmas 
Cards 


e 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 
342 BOYLSTON STREET 


Andirons 
’ Fire Sets 
Screens 


Lanterns 
etc. 


DISTINCTIVE 
MERCHANDISE 


Many 
beautiful 
articles in 
iron, copper, 
and brass 


IC OHN BRADLEY. 


Craftsman in Metals 
Little Bldg. Beach 6513 
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Dr. Carpenter is Honored 
on His Eightieth Birthday 


The eightieth birthday of Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, English Unitarian leader, was 
celebrated with a dinner at Manchester 
College, Oxford, on Monday, October 6, 
the day following his birthday. Dr. Car- 


penter is president of the college, which 


is the theological school for the training 
of English Unitarian ministers. 

“Close upon ninety guests assembled, in- 
cluding twenty-nine of his old students, 
and Dr. L. P. Jacks, principal of the col- 
lege, presided. After dinner, while the 
company still sat at table, two letters of 
congratulation were presented to. Dr. 
Carpenter, one from the college and an- 
other from his old students. “Nearly 
fifty years ago,” recalls the college letter, 


-“you became a teacher in the college; for 


more years even than Martineau you 
have given yourself to that service.” 

Dr. Carpenter was among the first six 
honorary life members of the American 
Unitarian Association elected this spring. 


League of Youth at Quincy, Ill. 


The Quincy League of Youth was or- 
ganized October 19 at the Unitarian 
Church in Quincy, Ill. Miss Ruthanna 
Anderson, mid-western field secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, as- 
sisted in the organization, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Dr. 
Richard Harris; vice-president, Harry 
Thomas; secretary-treasurer, Miss Grace 
Eberhardt. The fall program includes 


an open forum meeting with speakers 


from the three major political parties, 
hikes, parties, concerts, and dramatics. 
A comic opera, “Goliath,” book by Rev. 
Celian Ufford, the minister, and music by 
Mrs. Paul Morrison, was given. 


There Are Others 


“T had found a Unitarian church where 
it was very difficult to find a vacant seat!” 
writes Mrs. BE. M. Hargreaves in the Jn- 
quirer, Wnglish Unitarian weekly, speak- 
ing of a. visit to the Los Angeles, Calif., 
ehureh. And she was surprised that she 
had not attended a “special service,” and 
that “the occasion was quite usual and 
ordinary.” This church and the one in 
San Francisco, however, were the only 
American stops made “on the side” by 
Mrs. Hargreaves in an eighteen months’ 
tour in Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada. She writes encouragingly and 


interestingly of the work and the spirit” 
in the churches she visited, which in- 


cluded many outposts of Unitarianism. 


Pacific School News Notes 


William FE. Hammond, of Wheeling, 
W.YVa., became a student in the School at 
the opening of the second half-semester, 
October 13. 


Sherman D. Wakefield supplied for Rev. 
Berkeley Blake at Sacramento and Wood- 
land, Calif., November 16. 


Miss Elizabeth Marquand is acting as 
parish worker at Santa Cruz, Calif., and 
is developing a Sunday-school. 


The Christian Register 


Rey. Harvey Loy, in addition to his. 


work as organist of the church in Berke- 
ley, Calif., and his teaching in the School, 
is conducting Boys’ Club work in San 
Francisco. = 


Acting Dean Dr. William 8S. Morgan 
takes a prominent part in Berkeley civic 
affairs, being president of the City Club, 
of the Hetch Hetchy League, and a mem- 
ber of the Council for School Bonds. He 
is also president of the Hosmer Chapter 
of the Laymen’s League. 


Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten is temporary 
ehaplain at Mills College, Oakland, Calif., 
and is conducting the vesper services 
there each Sunday evening this semester. 
The church at Santa Cruz, Calif., has in- 
vited him to preach once a month. 


Raleigh Moss is serving as director of 
religious education, assisting Rev. Gordon 
Kent at Alameda. 


Recent speakers at the Friday morning 
special lecture period have been Rey. 
W. H. Stallings, foreign student secretary 
of the University of California Y. M. C. A., 
on “Internationalism at the University of 
California”; Professor Slaten on “Life in 
Modern Greece’; L. E. Guru of Manga- 
lore, India, on “Are Missionaries Needed 
in India?’ Professor Morgan on “Munici- 
pal Water Projects.” 


During the spring semester, Prof. Wil- 
liam Herbert Carruth of Stanford Uni- 
versity, famous as the author of the poem, 
‘Hach in. His Own Tongue,” will give a 
series of lectures in the School, on “Re- 
ligion in the English Poets.” 


Clothing Needed 


Serviceable clothing of all kinds is 
sorely needed at Watha and Swansboro, 
N.C., two of the centers of Unitarian 
social service and educational work car- 
ried on in that State by the Women’s 
Alliance. 

Clothing should be sent either to Mrs. 
J. B. Damon, Watha, Pender County, 
N.C., or to Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, 
Swansboro, N.C. Checks should be made 
payable to The Alliance of Unitarian 
Women and sent to Miss Louise Brown, 
Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Parish Briefs 


Wo..iaston, MAss.—A course on. Uni- 
tarian thought prepared by Rey. Arthur 
T.- Brown, minister of the Unitarian 
Church, and published by the American 
Unitarian Association. for the centennial 
celebration, is being used by an adult 
class recently organized in the church 
school. 


_ WILMINGTON, Drt.—The interior of the 
First Unitarian Church has been com- 
pletely renovated, the walls freshly 


painted, the woodwork newly finished, a’ 


new carpet laid down, new lighting fix- 
tures and leaded windows put in place. 
During the summer, Rey. William A. 
Vrooman had charge of the union ser- 
vices in Philadelphia, Pa., held in the 
Germantown church. 
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“Arista Club” at Detroit, Mich. 


Young people of the Unitarian Church 
in Detroit, Mich., recently formed the 
Arista Club. This name is taken from 
the Greek word, meaning “the best,” and 
is to be their motto in planning a pro- 
gram of service, education, and enter- 
tainment. The officers are: President, 
Rudolph Eriksson; vice-president, Helen 
Safford; secretary, Mildred Wright; 
treasurer, Mason Barr. Meetings are 
held weekly with one Sunday night meet- 
ing a month. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—HOW MANY QUESTIONS 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Play the 
game “A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, 
original. Price 50 cents. THmn SHAKBSPHARB 
Cius, Camden, Maine, 


se a ET 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A LADY would like a paying guest who en- 
joys sun and good air. Address: Box 499, 
Sharon, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Chickering grand piano in excellent 
condition. Remarkably fine tone. Address 
L.. W. J., THE CHRISTIAN RHGISTER. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 100 
double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in dark 
blue on good bond paper, $1. FRANK B. HIcKs, 
Box 25, Macedon Center, N.Y. 


COMPANION—Middle-aged Unitarian woman 
desires position as companion, would be will- 
ing to travel. Can give best of references. 
C-78, THmn CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS for Christmas Gifts, Mem- 
orandum, Diaries, Address, and Hxpense Books. 
Refills for all sizes, send for Catalogue. LooszE- 
LEAF Book Co., Arlington, N.Y. Dept. 6. 


WISHING TO GO SOUTH from January 1 to 
May 1, would like to sublet my furnished 
7-room, sunny apartment, with all conven- 
iences, in Dorchester, to a responsible party. 
Reasonable rent, maid if desired, Exchange 
reference. TELEPHONED DORCHESTER, 7238-J. 


MANUFACTURER of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
and Household Linens, will pay liberal com- 
missions to lady or gentleman selling direct to 
the consumer. Value guaranteed and good liv- 
ing assured diligent workers. Write to Sum- 
mit, N.J. H. J. Duptuy, Mfrs. Agent. 


A NEVAG-STAIN (Stainless Steel) Paring Knife 
and a Neya-STain Grapefruit Knife in a Christ- 
mas box make d combination that sells easily 
and will help your society raise money. Send 
for sample combination and our plan. STarn- 
LESS Propucts Saugs Co., 873 6th St., Water- 
viliet, N.Y. % 


EXECUTIVE, VISITING SECRETARY (in Boston 
or vicinity) by the hour, day or month. 
Household budgets made, accounts kept and 
audited by experienced bookkeeper-accountant. 
Dividends collected and tabulated for tax re- 
turns. Letters written, invitations mailed, etc. 
Reasonable rates upon application. C-77—Tu 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. - 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Upward and forward, 


Time will restore us. 
Light is above us, 


Rest is before us. 
W. E. HENLEY 


Chief Justice Rugg 
at Unitarian Club 


Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
a Unitarian layman, was the speaker at 
the opening meeting of the Unitarian 
Club in Boston, Mass., November 12. Sit- 
ting at the head table with Chief Justice 
Rugg and constituting a full bench of 
the Supreme Court, were Associate Jus- 
Henry K. Braley, J. B. Carrol, 
Edward P. Pieree, and George A. Sander- 
son, and with these was ex-Justice H. N. 
Sheldon. Justice Rugg spoke on “Civili- 
zation and Christianity,” setting forth the 
thesis that morality and religion, and 
not wealth, music, architecture, educa- 
tion, or a government of pure democracy, 
constitute the vital factors in civilization. 
Before the address, Henry M. Williams. 
president of the Club, gave a description 
of the new All Souls Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he attended the dedi- 
cation service. 


tices 


Called to Littleton, N.H. 

J. Theodore Johnson, recently a student 
at the Meadville Theological School, has 
accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Unitarian Church in Littleton, N.H. 


Mr. Ferrell’s Cottage Burned 


Among the four summer cottages 
burned at Baboosic Lake, Amherst, N.H., 
October 29, was that of Rey. Dudley 
Hays Ferrell, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Lynn, Mass. <A charge that 
the fire was the result of action taken 
against M. H. Vincent, owner of one of 
the cottages, by the Ku Klux Klan for 
keeping Jewish boarders, was questioned 
by Mr. Ferrell. Mr. Ferrell is grand 
master of Masons in Massachusetts. 


A United Liberal Church 
(Continued from page 1144) 


Community Chureh, if this organization 
has established rules of admission. And 
then suppose a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred strong we should knock at the 
doors of the Congregational Church—or 
any other. Some doors will be shut, of 
course. Whereupon we would call loudly 
to all liberals beyond the barrier, “If we 
cannot come with you, you can at least 
come with us. Lét us get together in a 
United Liberal Church.” 

Then suppose we could enlist companies 
of our leading laymen, as we could, whole 
churches as we sometimes could, in this 
movement. Surely we could start some- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE ~ 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS — 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. : 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, ID.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness . 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions- 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Srven Park. Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaco, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. i 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. j 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Imcorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK. 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R,. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B, FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Evra Lyman Casort, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secreta:ies for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6 For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar. Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. : 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
T: rer. 
‘ep Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


; Branch Offices’ 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


STAGECRAFT | 


Poster Design, Show Card Lettering, Voice Train- 


ing, Public Speaking, Radio, Window Dressing 
Photography, and other evening classes. 3 


B.Y.M.¢. UNION 48 Boylston St. 


thing where now stagnation preyails. 
What would be the outcome? Where 
would we land? I-do not know, and I 
do not much care. The result would prob- 


‘ably necessitate new names, new ma- 


chinery, new methods. Perhaps in the 
end some church would absorb the others 
—my church, the Unitarian Church, the 
Community, or Congregational Church. 
Who. cares? The old names have lost 
their significance. The old machinery 


~ 


‘ereaks for lack of lubrication, knocks with 


an accumulation of carbon, and manifests 
no power. Why should we consent to 
live at this poor dying rate when a 
union of forces, a restatement of purpose, 
a determined and enthusiastic movement 
ahead would revitalize us all? 

The times demand a United Liberal 
Church. Surely we are not so dull or 
incompetent that we will fail to meet that 


demand. a 


ae 
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Voluntary Support not Enough 
for Churches, Says Conference 
The regular autumn meeting of the 

Worcester Conference held October 2 with 

the Hopedale, Mass., Unitarian Society, 


_ was attended by 350 delegates and visitors. 


The first speaker, Rev. William L. Walsh, 
president of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, urged a favorable vote on the 
referendum concerning the enforcement of 
the Highteenth Amendment, to be voted 
on at the coming election in Massachu- 
setts. . 
_ Rey. Lewis G. Wilson told the story of 
“How Dr. Bascom Solved the Problem of 
the Country Church.” The solution, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wilson, lay in Dr. Bascom 
persuading his society to raise the annual 
budget by pledges of its members or 
friends, reduce or abolish altogether sup- 
_pers and other devices, and concentrate 
- on the primary purpose of the church,— 
spiritual culture, the conduct of worship, 
and religious education. Rev. Charles J. 
Staples spoke of the importance of coun- 
try churches being aided to keep the old 
meetinghouses in good repair, and of some 
means to transport all the people to the 
church service. 

Chief Justice Rugg of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts said that the fun- 
damental problem of the country church 
is to furnish religious instruction and 
worship. What the people within the 
churches want and what those ~ outside 
need is the cultivation of their souls 
through religious instruction and the con- 
duct of worship. After further discussion 
by Mr. Wintersteen, Mr. Young, and Mr. 
Pardee, the Conference voted down a mo- 
- tion expressing its sentiment that the 

eurrent expenses of the church be de- 
frayed by voluntary contributions. 

The principal address of the afternoon 
was given by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. He outlined some of the plans for 
the centennial observance next year. If, 
said Dr. Eliot, Unitarianism has failed as 
a seet, as a spirit of life it has been im- 
mensely productive, making vital contribu- 
tions to these changes: the passing of the 
creeds, the removal of the distinction be- 
“tween the sacred and the secular, the 
growth of the scientific spirit, the social 
application of religion to life, the growth 
of the spirit of Christian unity. 

But Unitarianism has failed to grow 

more rapidly because it has divested itself 
of all appeal to the sentiment of fear, 
abjured ceremonialism, ritualism and se- 
erecy, and refrained from the spirit of 
-sectarianism. Dr. Eliot pleaded that more 
attention be given to the beauty and dig- 
nity of worship, the missionary spirit, and 
personal loyalty to Jesus Christ. 7 

Robert Raible, secretary of the Stu- 
dent Federation of Religious Liberals, ap- 
pealed to his hearers to make religion 
attractive to youth, to get youth talking 
and thinking about religion. This; he 
said, could be done through membership 
in the Student Federation and the Young 
People’s Religious Union. ; : 


Disarmament is the only road to safety 
for the human race.—Lloyd George. 


7 
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The Christian Register 


Fourth of a series of advertisements regarding the 
telephone situation in New England 


Pulling Together 


We are going to need, during the next five 
years, $100,000,000 of new money to extend 
telephone facilities for present and future 
subscribers of this company. 


In order to get it we must demonstrate 
your willingness to pay for it, because money 
has its market price just as corn or cotton has; 
and we must get this money from the tele- 
phone investor rather than from the telephone 
user. 


Some telephone users seem to think that 
their monthly payments for service supply the 
money with which to build telephone plant. 
This is not so. Telephone users do something 
equally important, however. By adequate pay- 
ments for service they provide a fair return on 
the property built with the money supplied by 
telephone investors. 


We expect to. get new money, as needed, 
from the savings of New England people. 
One-fourth of our stockholders. have five 
shares or less each; nine-tenths of them less 
than fifty shares each. They, and others like 
them, will continue to put their savings at 
your service provided they are paid for its use 
and their investment is protected. 


New England needs this new money in order 
to further develop an efficient telephone 
system. We ask only for rates that will enable 
this company to get it and thus to continue its 
service as an asset to the business and social 
welfare of New England. 


New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Company 
MATT B. JONES, President 
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“More 


“It’s quite a big bank, isn’t it?” 
vice-presidents than any bank in town.”— 
Life. 


“How is that new man you hired? 


Is 
he a steady chap?” ‘Yes. So far he 
has been practically motionless.”—Stevens 
Stone Mill. 


“Is this your most concentrated per- 
fume?” “Positively, madam’ “Then Ill 
take an ounce, on the strength of it.”— 
Life. 


Poulterer: “How large a turkey do you 
wish ma’am?”’ Bride: “Well, of course, 
we want it large enough to mean that we 
are really thankful.”—Life. 


Teacher: “Children, can any of you tell 
me what is the most dangerous part of an 
automobile?” Tommy: “Yes, Miss, I can! 
It’s the driver.”—London Answers. 


First Frater: “Are you going to give 
any presents this Christmas?’ Second 
Frater: ‘No, everything I got last year 
was useful.”—Darimouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


A parson wrote to his bishop asking him 
to come and hold a “quiet day.” The 
bishop declined, saying, “Your parish does 
not need a quiet day; it needs an earth- 
quake.” 


“Ah’s gwine go to de pahty t’night, but 
fust Ah’s gotta go home an’ change mah 
clothes.” “Change yo’ clothes? Boy, when 
yo’ buttons yo’ coat, yo’ trunk am locked!” 
—American Legion Weekly. 


“One o’ de sad things ’bout dis life.” 
said Uncle Eben, “is dat it’s so much 
easier to depend on de enmity of yoh 
enemies dan on de friendship of yoh 
friends.”—Washington Star. 


Professor: “Too bad! One of my pupils 
to whom I have given two courses of in- 
struction in the cultivation of the memory 
has forgotten*to pay me, and the worst of 
it is, I can’t think of his name.’—E«- 
ponent. 


Vicar (to tiresome individual at parish 
meeting) : “Really, Mr. Dash; are you the 
Vicar, or am I?” Mr. Dash: “Oh, no, 


sir, I’m not the Vicar.” Vicar: “Very 
well, then don’t talk like an idiot,’— 
Punch. : 


Joan (romantically) : “I think the poets 
are right, George. It's only in the great 
open spaces that we find ourselves!” 
George: “Well, we’re 20 miles from any- 
where, the sun’s going down, and I’ve 
lost the map, so now’s your chance.”— 
London Opinion. 


Patrol: “Have ye yer permit on ye for 
dhriven’ the eyar?” Motorist: “I have 
that. Are ye wantin’ to see ut?” Free 
State Patrol: “What for would I be 
wantin’ to see ut if ye have ut? It’s if 
ye had ut not that I’d want a look at ut.” 
—Puneh, 


Required to tell what he knows about 
Issac Newton, the average person would 
reply that Sir Issac was sitting under the 
old apple tree at Appomattox composing 
“Paradise Lost,” when an apple fell from 
the tree and hit him on the head. He 
jumped up, erying “Bureka!” and imme- 
diately invented the steam engine.—S po- 
kane Spokesman-Review. 


The Christian Register 


TO OUR CHURCHES 


$1.48 per day is what the Minister’s Pension 
amounts to after seventeen years’ work. Are 
you satisfied with this? Would you advise a 
young friend to study many years, work at a 
modest salary, to end life with a pension less 
than firemen, teachers, policemen receive? 
Why not take up your ANNUAL COLLEC- 
TION for PENSIONS early and get it out of 
the way? Send it to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasuren 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULB, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Sin 

ERVICE 

ATISFACTION 

THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


King’s Chapel Sunday Afternoon 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


offers an opportunity to all parents who desire a liberal 
religious education for their children. 


Opening November 16 
For information apply to Mrs. Richarp C. Casoz, 


Director, at King’s Chapel House, 27 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. ° 


NO-SEW 


No more fuss or messy bother sewing 
or serving fowl. Get NO-SE W—- 
won lerful, new, sanitary device used 
by housewives. 

Easy seller—big money maker for 
Ladies’ Aid Societies and Bazaars. 
Utility sets, 15ceach. Special Com- 
bination Offer—1 gift set attractively 
boxed and 1 utility set, 402 , 


M. E. HEUCK, 241 Senator Place, Dept. A, Cin 


- é3 
cinnati 


CARDS FOR COLORING 


Le Mat Linz— black and white outline 
Christmas Cards and Booklets. New and 
Sample assortment 


distinctive designs. 
for $1.00. Send for catalog. 


LE MAI LINE Dept. E 


388 Bowdoin Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


“| HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


MEIE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A, Center. 
| King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


Me 
| 
| 
: 


Opposite 
European Plan, Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay ee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


re 
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A United Liberal Church, by Frank Oliver Hall 1143 
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In Teaching, Consider the Child. . . . . . 1158 
Unitarian Word and Work .... . . 1145 
New Books 
God Be Thanked for Books; Modern, Inspiring, 
but Blurred, by Clayton R. Bowen; Books . 1151 
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umpt umpty’s anksgiving ‘Turkey, by 

. ees Weir; Two Americans Honored. 1154 

Poetry 

O.Life That Maketh All Things New, by Samuel 
Longfellow. 2. ce ye. eke | inner al reas 
“Me-n-u,” by Daisy D. Stephenson ... . 1154 
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Church Announcements 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abrah 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister, Morning 
service-at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12,10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.m., All Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
and children’s classes, 11 a.M., Church serv- 
ice. The church is open for rest and prayer 
each week-day except Saturday from nine to 
five o’clock. Strangers welcome. 


‘KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Dr. Brown, November 30, 11 
A.M. Daily services at 12.15 p.m. Monday to 
Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
eorner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. . 
Hdward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Bmeritus. 
Rev. Bugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 a.m. 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. 
Guild at 6 p.m. ‘ < 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BD. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m., 
Evening Service, 7.30 p.m. Vesper Service 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Communion Service on 
the first Sunday of each month after Morning 
Service. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
Free pews at all services. All are welcome. 


Boston, MAss., November 18, 1924. 
Rey, Clifford D. Newton has been granted a 
certificate of admission to the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for the usual probationary period. 
CHARLES T. BILLINGs, 
Harotp BH. B. SpPricut, 
Frep R. Lewis, : 


Lastern States Fellowship Committee. 


‘The Widest Read Book 
in the THorld 


is the Bible—we carry it 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromicld St., Boston * 


am M. ~ 


